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PREFACE. 



fHE object of the author of this little narrative is to arrange the 
incidents of an eventful history of forty-two days into a connected 
and comprehensive form, thereby enabling the reader with little trouble 
and at a trifling expense to gratify his cariosity in all that relates to 
Boscobel. 

The records of our chief historians pass over in silence many pleasing 
stories to be found in biographies and other works of light literature. 
Hume's account is short and comprehensive ; and Lord Clarendon in his 
History of the Great Rebellion is faulty, and in some plaoes inaccurate. 
It is to be regretted that Sir Walter Scott has departed from truth 
in making Woodstock the place of the King's retirement after the battle 
of Worcester. Accordingly such facts as the author has been able to 
gather, and may serve to illustrate this romantic episode in the history 
of Charles II., he has endeavoured to embody in the following pages. . 
The incidents connected with the details of his flight and hair-breadth 
escapes have always been popular and eagerly read by young and old. 
" Oak apple day," as every school-boy knows, is commemorated by wearing 
oak leaves and apples. The Horse Guards, which date their origin from 
this period, and other household troops always appear on the anniversary 
of King Charles's restoration with a sprig of oak in their caps and on their 
colours. Strange stories are still told by the honest and simple-minded 
rustics in those villages through which Charles passed — many of the old 
houses now exist which were the scenes of adventures here related. * Those 
who may wish for a fuller description of the events here briefly recorded will 
find many amusing anecdotes in a work entitled the " Personal History of 
Charles II.," as also in " An Account of his Majesty's Escape from Wor- 
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cester, dictated to Mr. Pepys by the King himself," originally printed by 
Lord Hailes, and still preserved in the library of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. " Boscobel," by Thomas Blount, a lawyer and royalist, is a book 
particularly deserving of notice. It is written in a quaint and ultra-royal 
strain, illustrative of the style of the age, and minutely accurate in all 
matters of fact, and it is worthy of remark that the first part was translated 
into Portuguese by the desire of Queen Catherine. In Nash's History of 
Worcestershire some important facts are related which lead one to believe 
that Blount was not the author of the work attributed to him. These are to 
be found at the end of Bonn's volume of the "Memoirs of Count Grammont 
and Charles II.," written by one of the Hamiltons, a work which presents 
a lively picture of the dissolute court and courtiers of Charles II. Mr. 
Whitgreave's " Narrative" — " Ellesdon's Letter to the Earl of Clarendon" 
— " The King's Concealment at Trent," by Mrs. Anne Wyndham, who 
even exceeds Blount in her ultra-royalism ; together with " A Letter from 
a Prisoner at Chester," will be found in a work by the Rev. E. Hughes, 
lately republished. Colonel Gounter's account of the " Miraculous Escape 
of King Charles" from Hele House to Brighton, supplying the chasm in 
the 13th book of Clarendon, is an interesting historical fragment. The 
M.S. of this account was lately found in a bureau, formerly the property of 
Colonel Gounter, of Racton, in Sussex, and purchased by the trustees of the 
British Museum. A small tract, said to be the ( only one now existing, 
entitled " Whiteladies," may be seen in the Grenville library at the British 
Museum. After a perusal of these authentic sources, the author has 
selected and strung together the most amusing and striking incidents, and 
now offers the fruits of a few hours of pleasant labour more especially to 
that class of his countrymen, who, while engaged in the pursuits of busi- 
ness, or striving for an honest maintenance by manual labour, either amidst 
the smoke and turmoil of our larger towns, or the less noisy scenes of our 
quiet villages and hamlets, delight to take their evening walk along the 
shady lanes and bye-roads ; — to explore the pleasant nooks and corners to 
be found in every rural district ; — to ramble through woods and meads ; 
— to visit the many old-fashioned homesteads and grey manor houses ; — 
to linger among the ruins of dismantled abbeys, or the crumbling walls 
of feudal strongholds, with which our native land abounds, and all of 
which conspire to awaken deep and solemn thoughts and feelings ; — with 
the hope that the events here recorded may tend to increase their love for 
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the country, and a desire of prying into those village stories, quaint 
legends, and curious traditions, which more or less abound in almost every 
neighbourhood, and thus lead them from the exciting amusements of the 
crowded city to find repose for their overtasked minds in the quieting 
influence of rural scenery. Indeed the author knows not of a more agree* 
able mode of becoming acquainted with the rise, growth, and progress of 
the country in which he lives than by personally inspecting its antiquities 
and studying its contemporary literature. Crested earthworks, cone-shaped 
mounds, Druidical stones, old British camps, broken gateways, dinted 
towers, stately columns, and moulded arches, — each tells its own tale; 
while imagination, labouring to restore them to their former state, often 
gives to " airy nothing a local habitation and a name." These works of 
other days not only revive a host of historical recollections, but also teach 
us the varying stages of civilization are connected more or less with our 
national and social history, and when carefully studied are not involved in 
such impenetrable or cheerless mist as is generally supposed — 

•* Oh ! History, what precious food is thine ! 
How rich thou art with treasures manifold ! 
On what flower' d meadows do thy footsteps shine ! 
What gorgeous heavens are thine of blue and gold ! 
What feelings, memories, thoughts— what ecstacies untold ! 
Old times and legends thou dost consecrate ; 
Hates, loves, great deeds, battles, and victory : 
With thee old patriots, bards, and heroes mate, 
And all who for their country how'd to die, 
Or stood in cruel fire to serve the God on high." 

Then, again, if we turn from the limited and perishable works of man to 
the inexhaustible and never-failing gifts of Nature, what can afford such 
wholesome gratification as the contemplation of the wonders and beauties 
of Creation, where every element teems with life and is instinct with 
the impress of God's handywork ; where everything around us speaks of 
a beneficent Creator, Who, designing the happiness of His creatures, 
has stamped His indelible seal on the humblest of His works ? Surely, 
then, the best study of man consists in investigating the wonders of 
Nature, for there will he find " sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing." The language of Nature, too, is not like the harsh accents of 
human wisdom, which often insults and wounds while it instructs us, and 
her lessons, which all may read and all can feel, speak to us with that 
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gentle and unreproaching influence which, mingling its voice with that 
of revelation, awakens in succession the loftiest sentiments of piety and 
religion of which the heart is susceptible of feeling. Well has the poet 
Wordsworth remarked — 

" Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. Tis her privilege 
Thro* all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so conform 
The mind that is within us— so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Bash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where n6 kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith— that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings." 

If this humble narrative should prove instrumental in arresting the 
attention of the reader and inducing him to go forth and inquire into 
the numerous interesting stories belonging to the many attractive spots 
in this our " merry England," the author will be thankful that he has 
ventured to take up a subject which, whilst it afforded him considerable 
pleasure in compiling, may possibly prove amusing and satisfactory to the 
reader. 



CHAPTER I. 



Under the greenwood tree, who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Shakespeare. 

^[Oi F all the pleasing and picturesque spots in England — and they, 
<\Jf) indeed, are many — there are few, probably, invested with a more 
lively interest, or which recall to our mind associations of a more mingled 
character than the retired ancient Manor House of Boscobel. The bold 
eminence upon which this demesne is situated forms, perhaps, one of the 
• finest tracts of table land in England ; while the surrounding scenery- 
presents some of the loveliest views in the midland counties. The stranger 
who comes suddenly upon this romantic and historical old forest lodge 
just as Charles II. for the first time came upon it in the grey twilight of 
a September morning, cannot fail to be struck by its solitariness, and to be 
deeply impressed with its appropriateness as a place of retirement and 
secrecy, embosomed as it was when erected, and for mauy years afterwards, 
in trees or woods, and affording no very flattering example of the com- 
forts of a country life little more than a century ago. Even as late as this, 
many parts of England were wide expanses of woodland — wood being the 
only or chief fuel — as little cultivated, and quite as lonely as is a great 
part of the newly settled provinces of British North America at the present 
day. Still, alluding to the past, we cannot but exclaim with the poet 
Cowley — 

" Hail, old patrician trees ! so great and good ! 
Hail ye plebian underwood, 
Where the poetic birds rejoice, 
And for- their quiet nests and plenteous food 
Pay with their grateful voice ! " 

But, alas ! for North and South America, poetic birds there are none. 
The chirrup even of the " saucy sparrow" is unknown ! 

Boscobel is thus described by a writer of the seventeenth century : — 
" The house, a very obscure habitation, is situate in Shropshire, but 
adjoining upon Staffordshire, and lies between Tong Castle and Brewood, in 
a kind of wilderness. John Giffard, Esquire, who first built this house, 
invited Sir Basil Brooke, with other friends and neighbors, to a house- 
warming feast, at which Sir Basil, being desired to give the house a name, 
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aptly called it Boscobel, from the Italian Bosco beUo, which in that 
language signifies fair woods, because seated in the midst of many fair 
woods."* 

It appears, however, that this " obscure" house was built for the express 
purpose of protecting recusants, who, during the reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth and James 1. were visited by the most severe penalties. By refer- 
ring to the history of those times we find, that, by different Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the most stringent laws and oppressive burdens were inflicted upon 
those persons who professed the tenets of the Church of Borne* For 
instance — an Act was passed which prohibited a member of the Church of 
Borne for performing the rites of his religion on pain of forfeiture for the 
first offence, of a year's imprisonment for the second, and of imprisonment 
for life for the third. Those who refused to take the Oath of Supremacy 
were called recusants and were guilty of high treason. On the deposition 
of Elizabeth by the bull of Pius, a law was enacted which provided that if 
any Papist should convert a Protestant to the Church of Borne that both 
should suffer death as for high treason, f These penal statutes were very 
oppressive to the Giffard family, who were members of that Church ; and 
this is the principal reason why Boscobel was erected, with its secret 
hiding places, where priests and others might find a safe asylum from per- 
secution, and at the same time exercise the formulas of their faith. At 
the period of the " Great Rebellion" Boscobel House became the secure 
refuge of many a fugitive Cavalier, and will ever be an object of peculiar 
interest, as having afforded a place of concealment for Majesty itself in 
the person of Charles II. 

The manor of Boscobel is now the property of Miss Frances Evans, of 
Darley House, who has not allowed the general character of the building 
to be materially altered. Nothing of importance in the interior has been 
removed. The priests' holes and places of concealment are just as they 
were of yore. The chequer work of black timber which once existed, 
and may be seen in the old prints, has yielded to the less picturesque 
appearance of a smooth surface of cement. Like many old granges or 
forest lodges, with their fantastic chimney stacks, rude gables, and dark 
oaken beams curiously intersecting each other, it still exhibits a pleasing 
specimen of that quaint style of architecture peculiar to mansions of old, 
so plenteously distributed throughout Cheshire, Salop, and Staffordshire. 
After admiring the extensive views which, on a clear day, comprehend the 
long range of the Cley hills, the Welsh mountains, Caradoc, and our old 



* Boscobel House is on the exact boundary line between Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire, and once formed a portion of the Royal Forest of Brewood, which was dis- 
afforested by King John. It is distant from the Albrighton Station on the Great 
Western Railway about three miles. Those who prefer riding to walking will find 
every accommodation at Albrighton. " Myne hoste" of the Cbown, a zealous loyalist, 
is noted alike for civility, good cheer, and reasonable charges. 

t Whether right or wrong it is not our province to determine, but from what we 
can learn of this reign it appears that, while Elizabeth condemned Papists and 
Puritans alike, she loved Catholicity. Her sympathies were probably more with Rome 
as a religious system than with the extreme Puritans. In matters of government and 
ceremonies she seems to have taken the Primitive Church rather than those of 
Calvin or the Geneva school for her model. 
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familiar friend the Wrekin, we are equally charmed by the beauty of the 
sylvan scenery around us. The foliage of the waving woods, which, under 
the influence of an autumnal sun, are peculiarly rich, the straggling 
villages and scattered homesteads, the rich pastures, the swelling uplands, 
all combine to cast a feeling of gladness and cheerfulness over the spirits, 
which considerably enhance the pleasure of a visit to dear old Boscobel ; 
and although the alterations, which are quite in accordance with the 
notions of the present day improvements, have divested this locality of its 
wildness, still there is a loneliness about Boscobel strongly appealing to 
the imagination ; and few are the curious visitors who do not indulge in a 
pleasing reverie of bye-gone days and events, and congratulate themselves 
that Monarchial or Republican tyranny no longer distract and desolate 
their country, and that, in the words of England's best of Kings, we are, 
as we deserve to be, " free as our own thoughts." 

Highly gratified with the beauties of the scenery, we turn our attention 
to the house, where the first object which presents itself to our notice is the 
following inscription, most tastefully laid in white pebbles : — " Sext. : Id : 
Sept. 1651, inhac domo Carolus Secundus tutela quinque fratrum de stirpe 
Penderel potitus est, eorumdemque ope inoolumis evasit :" which is thus 
translated — " On September the 6th, 1651, Charles II. in this house re- 
ceived the protection of five brothers of the Penderel family, and by their 
aid escaped in safety." On entering the porch we tread on the very stone 
which once supported royal elbows, having formerly been part of the octagon 
stone table still seen in the old engravings of Boscobel. The other portion 
of this table forms the upper step at the wicket at the end of the path which 
leads into the field before the house in which stands the Royal Oak. The 
next object of interest is the dining room which Charles probably used. 
The walls are wainscotted with oak panels ; and over the chimney place is 
a portrait of Charles II., " the easiest prince and be&t-bred man alive." 
This portrait is supposed to be a copy of Sir Godfrey Kneller's character- 
istic likeness. The fire-place, of black marble, from the quarries of Derby- 
shire, contains some highly appropriate sketches, in three compartments, 
illustrative of the events of the fugitive Prince's stay at Boscobel, and his 
night journey to Moseley Hall. The compartment nearest to the door 
is a copy from a print in the Bodleian Library, and represents the King 
on his journey to Moseley Court, attended by the five Penderels and 
Francis Yates. M Each of them," says Blount, " took a bill or pike- 
staff on his back, and some of them had pistols in their pockets ; 
two marched before and one on each side His Majesty's horse, and 
two came behind aloof off; their design being this, that in case they 
should have been questioned or encountered but by five or six troopers, 
or such like small party, they would have shewed their valour in defending, 
as well as they had done their fidelity in otherwise serving His Majesty ; 
and though it was midnight, yet they conducted His Majesty through by-ways 
for better security." Passing on to the small room adjoining, you behold 
there a portrait of his redoubtable enemy, Oliver Cromwell, or " Old Nol," 
as he was called, whose peculiar features formed an inexhaustible topic for 
the wit of the gay cavaliers. The two portraits call up vivid recollections 
of the past. The contrast is truly remarkable. They afford an admirable 
lesson for the physiognomist, and are well deserving of careful study. 
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Our attention is next called to two separate places of concealment, the" 
most attractive objects of interest connected with Boscobel. Ascending 
the staircase and entering the large bedroom on the first floor, you are 
shown the chimney place, in which is a secret recess or closet, with a trap 
door in the floor, by which is a descent to the bottom of the chimney 
stack, where there is a secret door opening into the garden, to serve as a 
means of escape in the event of the recess or closet being discovered. It 
is believed that some part of the floor in this chimney stack could be 
removed, and again be replaced by the person who had thus dropped, by 
means of a ladder, to the bottom of the stack. The door is now overgrown 
with ivy. Ascending to the garrets, up a narrow flight of stairs, you are 
shown into an apartment formerly known as the cheese room, in the floor 
of which is a trap door, artfully contrived. It is called the secret hole, 
from the assumption of its having concealed the King when the Parli- 
mentary troopers were in search of him, and indulging further in the 
marvellous, were actually walking over his head. It should be observed, 
however, that, on this occasion of the King's visit, the trap door was 
completely covered over and hidden with cheeses. The door and ladder 
for descent are precisely in the same state as they were when Charles 
sought refuge at Boscobel. 

Having said thus much for the house, let us now turn our attention to 
the Hero of Boscobel, that we may the more clearly explain the future 
incidents connected therewith, as relate to his finding refuge there, and 
his lucky escape therefrom in search of a vessel to secure a passage to 
France. Prince Charles, upon the execution of his father, on the 30th 
of January, 1649, had found a refuge at the Hague; and the States of 
Holland, on that melancholy event, paid him their compliments of con- 
dolence. Nevertheless, he was coldly treated, and was at a loss where to 
go or to reside in safety. In the following March, the Earl of Ormond 
proclaimed him King in Ireland. In September, Charles retired from 
Holland to the Isle of Jersey, with his brother, the Duke of York, and 
his small court, and was proclaimed King; when the Scots sent him 
conditional propositions for his coming to Scotland, and the King named 
the 1 5th of March following for the Scotch Commissioners to meet him 
at Breda, to consult thereon. 

1650, April 29, the Marquis of Montrose landed in Scotland, and raised 
forces for the King. He was, however, taken prisoner and hanged and 
quartered at Edinburgh, notwithstanding he held the King's commission, 
and the Scots had invited the King to come over to Scotland. They also 
executed Sir W. Harvey, Sir Francis Hay, Colonel Spottiswood, and about 
forty more of the Marquis's followers, gentlemen of the best families in the » 
kingdom. On the 23rd of June, Charles landed at Spey, in the north of 
Scotland, and was received with great respect by the Duke of Argyle ; and 
on the 15th of July was solemnly proclaimed King at Edinburgh Cross, 
On the 3rd of September, Cromwell defeated the Scots at Dunbar ; and 
on the 24th of December, Edinburgh Castle surrendered to the " Usurper." 
— 1651, Jauuary 1, Prince Charles was crowned at Scone, and swore to 
promote the Established Presbyterian religion, &c. in Scotland.. He set 
up his standard at Aberdeen, and put himself at the head of the Scotch 
army, consisting of 18,000 horse and foot. July 31, Cromwell then being 
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farther north than the Scotch army, Charles suddenly decamped and 
marched for England ; Argyle and many others leaving him and returning 
home. August 6, Charles II. entered England by Carlisle, with 16,000 
men, Scotch and English. Passing through the towns of Appleby and 
Penrith, in Cumberland, without any particular incidents, their first 
encounter took place at Warrington. The bridge over the river had been 
partially destroyed by orders of Lambert and Harrison, who were stationed 
there with 7,000 men to watch the movements of the King's army ; some 
planks, however, having been thrown across the buttresses, Charles 
gallantly led the way and drove back the Parliamentary Generals, who had 
previously received orders from Cromwell to withdraw rather than risk the 
chances of an engagement. After a tedious march of nearly 300 miles, 
Charles entered Worcester on Friday evening (22nd August), after a feeble 
opposition on the part of the rebels ; and on the next day (23rd) was pro* 
claimed King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, by the Mayor and 
Sheriff, and a manifesto issued offering pardon to the disaffected. On 
Sunday (the 24th) Mr. Crosby, an eminent divine, preached in the 
Cathedral, and styling His Majesty " in all causes and over all persons, 
next under God, Supreme Head and Governor/' gave great offence to the 
Scots, who admonished the learned divine, and warned him to refrain from 
such expressions for the future. 

The main body of the King's forces lay in Worcester, while a strong force, 
under Massey, occupied Upton-on-Severn (seven miles below Worcester.)* 
A detachment of considerable force was posted at Powick, to keep open a 
communication with Wales, whence reinforcements were expected. Fort 
Royal, a strong outpost near the town, and completely under the control 
of its guns, in case of its being taken, was occupied by a powerful corps. — 
On Tuesday (26th) the greater portion of the Royal army was mustered at 
Pitchcroft, a large meadow on the eastern side of the river, where many 
cavaliers of high and noble families were assembled with their levies.f 

Thursday morning (28th) finds Cromwell at Evesham, and on the same 
day, arriving before Worcester, he posts his forces on the eminences of 
Redhill and Perry Wood, which commanded the east side of the city, and 
surrounded that district by a network of soldiery. Lambert and Fleet- 
wood are immediately despatched to secure Upton at any cost. On their 
arrival they find that the Royalists had already begun to demolish the 
bridge. The main arch was broken, but unfortunately for the Royalists, a 
plank was left over the gap for the convenience of the workmen. Lambert, 
finding the pass unguarded, (for the Royalists were busily employed in 
cooking their dinner) ordered eighteen or twenty dragoons to dismount, 
who, sitting astride the plank, worked their way across, and threw them- 
selves into the church. The Royalists were in great consternation at this 
unexpected surprisal, and a furious attack was made by General Massey, 
but in vain, for reinforcements, under Fleetwood, having crossed the river, 
he was compelled to re-cross the Trent and to fall back by Powick into 



* Part of the curious old bridge at Upton still remains. 
+ This day, at the Old Exchange, the common hangman publicly burns the King's 
Manifesto, and another proclamation set forth by the Lord Mayor of London, denounc- 
ing Charles Stuart a traitor and public enemy. 
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Worcester, but not before he had received a severe wound while gallantly 
defending his post. On Friday (20th) Cromwell held a council of war, 
having come up from Spetchley, where he had slept the previous evening 
at the house of Judge Berkeley. His army was drawn up in battle array. 
Redhill (just one mile from the town) was lined with soldiers, and pre- 
sented so imposing an appearance that the Royalists retreated into the city. 
Finding their situation extremely precarious, a spirited but desperate 
manoeuvre was contemplated and carried into effect. At night a sally was 
made out of Sidbury Gate by some 2,000 men, wearing their shirts over 
their armour for distinction, but after some hard hand-to-hand fighting, 
were forced to retreat with great loss. This night attack might have 
been successful had it not been made known to Cromwell by one Guise, 
a Puritan tailor in the city, who was hanged the next day. At day-light 
Cromwell advanced his lines to within half-musket shot of the city walls, 
and for the next four days maintained his position without any interrup- 
tion on the part of the Royalists, who were employed in the meanwhile 
on the western side in breaking down the bridges over the Teme at Powick 
and Bradford. 

On Sunday evening, Lord Derby was conveyed into the city, accom- 
panied by about thirty horse, having met with severe reverses in Lancashire. 

On Wednesday (September 8), a day to be remembered by both parties 
as the anniversary of the battle of Dunbar, Fleetwood's men commenced 
their march at five o'clock in the morning from Upton up the right bank 
of the Severn, but in consequence of some hinderances, did not reach the 
Teme till two o'clock in the afternoon. In the mean time, boats had 
been brought (some from Gloucester), and a bridge was immediately formed 
across the Severn, above the mouth of the Teme, and another within pistol 
shot thrown across the Teme. Thus, direct communications were made 
with the main body of Cromwell's army, which it does not appear that the 
Royalists opposed. At length they pushed forward a strong body of men: 
from St. John's to oppose Fleetwood's advance, and lining the hedges 
with musqueteers, a sharp fight ensued. Cromwell, hearing the engage- 
ment, proceeded to the support of his Lieutenant-General,* and the fight 
having now reached St. John's, the Royalists were driven from hedge to 
hedge, and after a hot contest, were at last beaten back over the bridges 
into the city. 

Affairs were thus going on at the western side of the town, when 
Charles hastily called a council of war. It was held on the top of the 
Cathedral, whence a good view could be obtained of the scene of action, 
as also of the position of the main body of the Parliamentary army. It 
was urged by the younger officers that, as Cromwell had despatched so 
many men to Lambert s assistance, now was the time for action. The older 
officers advised delay, but in vain. All the horse, and as many of the foot 
as could be spared, marched out of Sidbury and St. Martin's Gates, and a 
furious attack was made on the position of the Parliamentary forces. The 
onset was irresistible. The Highlanders and the English Cavaliers, led by 
Charles himself, sweep all before them ; the Republicans are pushed back 



* The old books say "my Lord General did lead the van in person, and was the 
first to set foot on the enemies ground." 
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with the loss of their cannon ; one charge from Lesley's troop of horse 
might have changed the fortunes of the day, but Lesley, through distrust 
or treachery, hung back ; and instead of this, Cromwell, ' seeing the 
necessity for such a step, brought up his own regiment of Ironsides, and 
turned the tide of affairs. The Royalists having now spent all their 
ammunition, are fighting with the butt-ends of their muskets, and 
driven down the steeps. Still they fight with all the courage of despair ; 
again they attack, and are again all but successful ; preparations are even 
made for a third attack, when Cromwell, hastening across the bridge of 
boats, brings up to the scene of action Desboro's cavalry and Collett's 
infantry. These, with other reserves, are poured in, and foot by foot beat 
back the Royalists , who at last waver, break, and fly in utter confusion 
into the town. Royalists and Republicans are borne on that surging 
wave of men through Sidbury Gate ; the vanquished and the vanquishers 
are hurried, pell mell, through the narrow streets, while Cromwell enters 
the Fort Royal and puts the whole garrison to the sword.* Charles in 
vain attempted to rally his men, for he was hurried along in the general 
rush. An ammunition waggon was blocking up the street close to Sidbury 
Gate, and it was only by leaving his horse and creeping under the waggon 
that he could escape. In Friar's Street, putting off his heavy armour and 
mounting a fresh horse, he rode up and down the streets, encouraging 
his men, and in vain urging Lesley and his cavalry to face the enemy; when 
at last he perceived many of his soldiers throwing down their arms, he 
cried out, " I would rather that you should shoot me, than keep me alive 
to see the sad consequences of this fatal day." 

The Republicans were now gaining ground on all sides ; and Charles, 
galloping through St- Martin's Gate,f passed through the bye-ways till he 
arrived at Barbon's Bridge, about one mile from the city. A fierce 
contest took place in the streets, especially in front of the Guildhall, 
where there was some very severe fighting. Many of the loyal towns- 
men were killed, and many taken prisoners. Resistance was unavailing, 
and after " as stiffs a contest for four or five hours as ever I have seen/* 
(as Cromwell wrote to Mr. Speaker Lenthall,) thus ended the battle of 
Worcester, which proved so fatal to the Royal cause. The carnage was 
fearful ; 4,000 dead bodies covered the ground, 3,000 of which were those 
of Royalists. Nearly 1 0,000 were taken prisoners, and all the cannon, 
ammunition, and baggage, fell into the hands of Cromwell. The Duke of 
Hamilton was wounded, taken prisoner, and died the next day. The 
Royal Standard and 1 58 colours were captured. 

The Duke of Buckingham, the Earls of Derby and Lauderdale, the 
Lords Talbot and Wilmot, Colonel Carless, and Captain Charles Giffard, 
and many other distinguished persons — in all fifty horse — marched out 
of the city, at St. Martin's Gate, at six in the evening, to join the King, 



* A severity supposed to be justified by their having fired on the flag of truce. An 
old writer says, 14 my Lord General did exceedingly hazard himself, riding up and 
down in the midst of the fire, riding himself in person to the enemies foot to offer 
them quarter, whereto they returned no answer but shot" 

+ Foregate, the most direct route, was, as an old writer says, " mured up." 
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who, but for the determined resistance of that loyal and devoted band, 
would have been captured, and probably executed on the spot.* 

The safety of the royal person had naturally become a subject for grave 
consideration in the* event of a reverse. The King's first design was to 
proceed at once to London ; but that being considered extremely hazardous, 
if not impossible, it was proposed that he should return to Scotland, as 
affording the safest retreat, and the best facilities for escape to the 
continent. 

"Success, the mark no mortal wit 
On surest hand can always hit ; 
For whatsoe'er we perpetrate 
We do but row : — we're steer*d by Fate." 

At Barbon's Bridge the party made a halt, and a council was held ; 
when the King gallantly proposed to rally his forces, and strive to retrieve 
the fortunes of the day ; but seeing his brave English troopers throwing 
down their arms and suing for quarter, and the Scots cut down with- 
out mercy, it was felt by all that the day was irretrievably lost, and 
immediate flight, therefore, inevitable; so they quitted the bridge, 
and rapidly passing through the villages on the banks of the 
Severn, dashed into the ford at Hawford Mill, and after a brisk gallop 
through Barnhall and Ombersley, arrived at Kinver Heath. Here the 
darkness was so great that their faithful guide (Walker) hesitated as to 
the direction to be pursued. What was to be done ? Delay might prove 
fatal ! There they stood in the midst of that extensive and boggy heath, 

" When blended shades and light 
A brown confusion makes of day and night." 

In the midst of the general silence and hesitation, Lord Derby, remem- 
bering Boscobel House, came forward and said — " Sire, if you can reach 
the borders of Staffordshire, there is a place of concealment, where an 
enemy may search for you in vain." Another voice broke the silence — it 
was that of the gallant Charles Giffitrdf— " I will undertake to guide His 



* It is said that those Scots who fled were massacred without compunction where- 
soever they were found by the country people. So great was their hatred of that 
nation by reason of the continued Scotch aggressions and wars, which for so many- 
years had been the curse of England, that the English loathed a Scotchman as a 
miller would loathe a rat, and treated him accordingly. Charles was greatly blamed 
for bringing the Scots into England. What might have been his success had he 
thrown himself on the compassion and resources of his English subjects, is matter 
for grave conjecture. The probability is that he would not have succeeded. Royalty 
was greatly at a discount throughout England. An old writer says, " Nearly all the 
(Royalist) army was lost, only some few horse excepted, who escaped out of the battle ; 
but these found their flight to stand them in little stead ; for Major-General Harrison, 
with a fresh party, fiercely pursued in the rear, whilst the country people fronted and 
flanked them like little beagles, which, when a mastiff is once beaten, will not let him 
pass without a snarl at his tail, and fiercely pursue him, whom before they durst not 
look in the face." 

+ A renowned ancestor of Captain Charles Giffard, and of the present Squire of 
Chillington (the 21st in lineal descent) is thus honourably mentioned by Professor 
Creasy, in his account of the Battle of Hastings (1069) Then he (William the 
Conqueror) crossed himself, and straightway took his hauberk, stooped his head, and 
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Majesty to Boscobel before daybreak." These words cbeered the hearts 
of all ; and so, urging on their steeds with whip and spur — it was for life 
or death — they passed under the old castellated walls of Stourton, and 
* hurried onward towards Stourbridge, where they discovered a party of 

Parliamentary troopers. Passing these unobserved, their second halt was 
at a retired spot between Wordsley aud Kingswinford, where a solitary 
house afforded temporary repose and humble fare. Again in the saddle, 
they proceeded rapidly by Himley and Wombourn, and crossing the woods 
of Wrottesley, reached Whiteladies, just as 

" The early lark, the messenger of day, 
Saluted in her song the morning grey." 



put it on aright, and laced his helmet, and girt on his sword, which a varlet brought 
him. Then the Duke called for hi9 good horse — a better could not be found. Walter 
Giffard brought it. The Duke stretched out his hand, took the reins, put foot on 
stirrup, and mounted ; and the good horse pawed, pranced, reared himself up, and 

curvetted. Then the Duke called for the standard which the Pope had sent him 

Then the Duke bade Galtier Giffard bear the standard. But he was old and white- 
headed, and bade the Duke give the standard to some younger and stronger man to 
carry. Then the Duke said fiercely — 4 By the splendour of God, my lords, I think 
you mean to betray and fail me in this great need/ ' Sin,' said Giffard, ' not so ! 
We have done no treason, nor do I refuse from any felony towards you ; but I have 
to lead a great chivalry, both hired men and the men of my fief. Never had I such 
good means of serving you as I now have, and if please God I will serve you : if need 
be, I will die for you, and will give my own heart for yours.* * By my faith,* quoth 
the Duke, ' I always loved thee, and now I love thee more ; if I survive this day, 
thou shalt be the better for it all thy days.' " The extensive and valuable Chillington 
Iron Works now occupy a portion of the broad lands given to the above by the 
Conqueror for his services. 



C 



CHAPTER II. 



The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state ; and in three more decays. 

Dbyden. 

HITELADIES is distant from Worcester about thirty-six 
miles.* It was a private residence belonging to the Giffard 
family, of Chillington Park, and at this period in the occupation of 
one of the junior members of that distinguished family. It is situated in 
the parish of Donington, about a mile from Boscobel, hard by the ivy- 
mantled ruins of an old monastery, — but, unlike the monastery, not a 
vestige of the house remains. A short walk through Spring Coppice 
brings the visitor to 4he monastic ruins, in a romantic and sequestered 
spot, which still retains the name of Whiteladies. It was so called 
from its having been a Convent of Cistercian or White Nuns, to dis- 
tinguish it from another nunnery called the Blackladies, about a mile 
on the other side of Boscobel. The ruins although highly interesting, 
are not very imposing. The walls are massive, and shew some remains 
of their pristine beauty. At the north-west angle is an elegantly formed 
door-way, with a fine Norman arch, the only means of access to the 
interior of the chapel, now converted into a burial ground, — 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep, — 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unletter'd Muse 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die." 

Here repose the remains of many Catholics ; among which are those of 
one of the Talbots, and also of one to whom we shall have occasion to 
allude more particularly by and by, familiarly called by Charles " My 
Dame Joane." It appears to have been built about the time of Richard I. 
or his successor John, and dedicated to St. Leonard. It is now in the 
possession of the Roman Catholic establishment at Brewood. 

The King being, for the nonce, in comparative safety at Whiteladies, 
met with every care and comfort which its inmates could bestow ; the time 



* It was at this place that Charles was informed that Lesley's horse had rallied on 
the green sward of Tong Castle, and, being urged to join them, indignantly replied, 
" that men who had deserted him when in good order, would never stand when they 
had been beaten." 
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for farewell — a last farewell to not a few — had arrived, since each man 
had to provide for his own safety. It was a melancholy task for those 
loyal and devoted adherents of Charles, and also for the King himself, who, 
but for their devoted loyalty and unremitting care, must have fallen into 
the hands of his enemies. He was greatly affected. 

" Now, I would speak the last farewell, but cannot ; 
It would be still farewell a thousand times ; 
And multiplied in echos still farewell." 

Richard and William Penderel were then brought into the inner parlour 
by Lord Derby, who addressed them thus : — " This is the King ; have a 
care for him, and preserve him as thou did'st me." And with these words 
the whole troop, " with sad hearts and hearty prayers," left their royal master 
in order to join Lesley's troop on their way to the north, unwilling 
to know the King's intentions, because they " knew not what they might 
be obliged to confess."* It was thought necessary that the King should 
disguise himself, the better to elude detection ; and so, his buff coat, 
garter, blue ribbon, George of diamonds, and other kingly ornaments, 
were exchanged for a noggen coarse shirt — borrowed of one Edward 
Martin, who lived in the house — and Richard Penderel's leathern doublet, 
green breeches, &c. As soon as this metamorphosis was complete, the 
King rubbed his hands on the back of the chimney, and with them his 
face ; and having ordered one of his attendants to cut off his long hair, 
consulted as to future plans, since it was considered unsafe for him to 
remain in the house during the day. It was at last determined that he 
should spend the hours of daylight in an obscure part of a neighbouring 
wood, whither Richard Penderel conducted him. The spot is known, as 
it was then, by the name of " Spring Coppice." 

Leaving the King in safety under the watchful care of the Penderels, let 
us follow the steps of his brave adherents, the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earls of Derby and Lauderdale, and the Lords Talbot and Wiimot, 
who, with Captain Giffard for their guide, accompanied by Mr. Richard 
Lane, one of the King's grooms of the bedchamber, and others, in all 
about forty horse, were proceeding northwards by way of Newport, with 
the hope of falling in with General Lesley and the main body of the 
Scotch horse, but meeting by chance with Lord Levison, commanding 
the King's Life Guard, pursued by a party of rebels under Colonel Blundeil, 
they joined him, and presenting a bold front, repulsed the Colonel's 
party ; but shortly afterwards, falling in with another body of rebels, the 
Earls of Derby and Lauderdale, with Mr. Giffard, were taken prisoners ; 
and Lord Derby, notwithstanding his just plea, that he had quarter for life 



* On his march to Worcester, the King had left the Earl of Derby in Lancashire, 
to watch Cromwell, and to raise forces. Being defeated at Wigan on the 25th of 
August, by Colonel Lelburn, and receiving several wounds, Lord Derby, on his way to 
Worcester, found safety at Boscobel, on the evening of the 29th, where he remained 
as the guest of William Penderel and his wife until the following Sunday night, when 
he was conveyed to Mr. Humphrey Elliott's house, at Oataker Park. 
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given him by one Captain Edge, to whom he surrendered himself, was 
beheaded at Bolton, in Lancashire, on the 15th of October. Captain 
Giffard and my Lord Wilmot had the good fortune to escape ; but the 
Earl of Lauderdale and some others of rank were carried prisoners first 
to the Tower of London, and then to Windsor Castle, where they re- 
mained for several years.* 

It was early morn — a cold drizzling rain, which soon turned into long 
and continuous showers, gave anything but a cheerful appearance to the 
surrounding country — 

Making the woods of Boscobel to weep — 
when the King, in his lowly disguise, stealthily issued from the postern 
of Whiteladies, for his dreary hiding place in Coppice Wood, to spend the 
day in solitude. " While the King is here shivering with cold, a pleasing 
little incident takes place : Richard Penderel goes to the house of Francis 
Yates, a trusty neighbour, who had married his wife's sister, and borrows 
a blanket, at the same time requesting the good wife Yates to provide some 
victuals and to bring it into the wood, at a place which he appoints. The 
good woman immediately sets about preparing a mess of milk and some 
butter and eggs, and brings them to the King in the wood, who, being a 
little surprised to see a woman (no good concealer of a secret) said cheer- 
fully to her, 'Good woman, can you be faithful to a distressed cavalier?' 
She answered, 'Yes, sir; I will rather die than discover you.' With 
which answer His Majesty was well satisfied, and received from her hands, 
as David did from Abigail's, ' that which she brought him.' "f 

The day was far spent ; the King felt uneasy, and by no means satis- 
fied with the security of his retreat, since the neighbourhood swarmed 
with troopers. Moreover, the dreary hours spent alone during the day in 
Spring Coppice were to a person of his lively disposition and restless 
habits insufferably tedious. He was fond of adventure, aud never so happy 
as when the hero of one — the more romantic the more to his taste. 
Deficient in wisdom, he lacked neither cool courage nor wary caution ; 
and we may add, although it may be true that he benefited not from 
the lessons which misfortune and adversity might have taught him, it is 
nevertheless certain that he was one of the last men tamely to succumb to, 
or quail under misfortune. He hoped, and wisely, for the best ; and was 
ready and desirous to carry out his plans at any risk. 

" Hope, of all ills that men endure, 
Thou only cheap and universal cure ! 
Thou captive's freedom, and thou sick man's health, 
Thou loser's victory, and thou beggar's wealth ! 

Thou manna, which from Heav'n we eat, 

To every taste a several meat ! 
Thou strong retreat ! thou sure entail'd estate, 

Which nought hath power to alienate ! 
Thou pleasant honest flatterer ; for none 
Flatters unhappy man but thou alone ! " 



* To the eternal infamy of Cromwell, many prisoners — English, Scotch, and Irish 
were sold for slaves to the West India planters. 

+ 1 Samuel xxv. 35. 
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After mature deliberation, he determined to quit Whiteladies as soon 
as night set in, and, if possible, reach the Welsh coast, which seemed 
to present the only apparent means for escape out of England. In the 
evening he communicated his intention to Richard Penderel, in whom he 
placed implicit trust and confidence ; so at nine o'clock they started off 
on foot for Madeley, to the abode of Mr. Francis Wolf, who was noted for 
his loyalty and devotion to his master's cause. 

About two miles from Madeley they had ocoasion to pass Evelith Mill, 
where they met with an adventure, which the King thus describes :— 
" Just as we came to the mill we could see the miller, as I believed, 
sitting at the mill door, he being in white clothes, it being a very dark 
night. He called out — * Who goes there ?' Upon which Richard 
Penderel answered — 1 Neighbours going home,' or some such like words. 
Whereupon the miller cried out — * If you be neighbours, stand, or I will 
knock you down.' Upon which, we believing there was company in the 
house, the fellow (Penderel) bade me follow him close, and he ran to a 
gate that went up a dirty lane, up a hill, and opening the gate, the miller 
cried out — ' Rogues ! rogues !' and thereupon some men came out of the 
mill after us, which I believed were soldiers ; so we fell to running, both 
of us, up the lane as long as we could run, it being very deep, and very 
dirty, till at last I bade him leap over a hedge, and lie still to hear if any 
body followed us; which we did, and continued lying down upon the 
ground about half an hour, when hearing nobody come, we continued our 
way on to the village upon the Severn." 

It appears, however, that there was a party of fugitives of considerable 
rank in the mill, 41 and that the honest miller was carefully on the watch. 
Pursuing their way, Richard, still fearing that the miller might be in 
pursuit, led the King over a little brook ; who, afterwards, when alluding 
to it, pleasantly observed that he was in great danger of losing his guide ; 
but the rustling of Richard's calf-skin breeches was the best direction he 
could follow on that dark night. They arrived at Madeley without further 
adventure about midnight. The family were in bed, but being roused 
up by Richard, and Mr. Wolf having been informed that the King was 
there, immediate admission was given, and every attention paid to the 
wants of both. As the places of concealment in the house were well 
known, it was thought necessary that they should retire into a barn, 
where they found a secure shelter behind some hay and straw. The King 
was now informed that not only were the bridges on the Severn strictly 
guarded, but the ferry boats secured, and that from these and other pre- 
cautions taken to prevent the escape of Royalists, it would be extremely 
hazardous, if not impossible, for him to carry out his plan with success ; 
so he reluctantly decided to retrace his steps, and find (as was first pro- 
posed) refuge at Boscobel. Accordingly, after Mrs. Wolf had stained 
his hands with walnut leaves, he, accompanied by faithful Richard, left 
Madeley at eleven o'clock in the evening. 



* It might probably have been some of Lord Derby's party — Lord Wilmot and 
others — who had made their escape from the rencounter the day before. 
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To reach Boscobel it was necessary for them to return by the 
mill ; and the King thus relates what befel on that occasion : — " As 
we came by the mill again, we had no mind to be questioned a second 
time there ; and thereupon, asking Richard Penderel whether he could 
swim or no, and how deep the river was, he told me it was a scurvy river, 
and easy to be passed in all places, and that he could not swim. So I 
told him, the river being but a small one, I would undertake to help him 
over. Upon which we went over some closes to the river side, I, entering 
the river first, to see whether I could myself go over, who knew how to 
swim, found it was but a little above the middle ; and thereupon taking 
Richard by the hand, I helped him over." 

" Resign'd in ev'ry state, 
With care, with prudence, push your fate : 
By suffering well our fortunes we subdue ; 
Fly when she frowns, and when she calls, pursue." 

The reader will readily admit that "Charles Stuart," as Cromwell 
called him, was a lively and hardy adventurer ; a man of ready resources, 
and not easily to be turned from his purpose if he saw the least chance 
for its accomplishment ; but we must not anticipate — his future actions 
best shew the man. 

It was about three o'clock^ in the meriting, of Saturday when they 
arrived at Bo6( X)belrTffgt~ throu gh, and tired out. The King remained 
hidden in the wood whilslTthe Tionest guide entered the house to see that 
all was right before he ventured to make his approach. The first person 
who presented himself was Colonel Carless,* who, it will be remembered, 
accompanied the King on his escape from Worcester, and who probably 
taking the Earl of Derby's hint, availed himself of Boscobel, fearing to 
return to his own estate at Broom Hall, a short distance from Brewood. 
Be that as it may, there he was ; and right glad was he to hear of the 
King's safety, and eager to welcome him on his unexpected arrival. Hurry- 
ing into the wood, he found his roy al mas ter sitting composedly on_Jha 
root o f an ag ed oak ; but looking very care-worn, and somewhat broken 
in health ana spirits. 

" How aw we bandied up and down by Fate, 
By so much more unhappy as we're great.* 

The King was delighted to behold the Colonel. He had now a con- 
genial companion, with whom he could converse and consult. Supported 
by him and Richard, the royal fugitive entered the low rustic porch of 
Boscobel, where the woman of the house immediately attended to his 
wants, by preparing a warm posset of thin milk and some beer, which she 
served up with bread and cheese. Of this — " 

" A dainty dish to set before a King !" — 



» Of Colonel Carless, whose mortal remains rest in the churchyard of Brewood, it 
is quaintly said by Blount, " that he saw not the last man born, but the last man 
killed at Worcester." 
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he heartily partook, while the colonel pulled off his shoes, which were full 
of gravel, and his drenched stockings ; and as there were no other shoes 
in the house that fitted him, the " good wife" took some hot embers, and 
put them into his shoes to dry them, whilst his cut feet were washed and 
his stockings shifted. Being somewhat refreshed, and rallying his spirits, 
Charles felt himself once more a King — if not de facto, most assuredly 
de jure. 

After a short doze, out of which he was reluctantly disturbed, for it was 
"broad day," and he was no longer safe, since, as before stated, the 
country swarmed with rebels — Parliamentary troopers and others scouring 
the woods, and paying domiciliary visits ; — and as it was quite certain 
that Boscobel, notorious for its hiding places, would not escape search, 
it was determined that the King, accompanied by the colonel, should 
spen d the day in a la rge " thick-leaved" oak, which stood at no great 
distance from the house," atld"t>fl^hich The In hisj* Diary" thus speaks : — 
"We, that is to say, Carless and I, went and carried up with us some 
victuals for the whole day, viz. bread, cheese, and small beer, and nothing 
else, and got up into a great oak tree, which had been lopped some three 
or four years, and being grown out again very bushy and thick, could not 
be seen through, and here we staid all the day. While we were in the 
tree we saw soldiers going up and down in the thickets of the wood, 
searching for nersons escaped ; we seeing them, now and then, peeping 
out of the* wood." Thus securely screened from view, and protected from 
danger of discovery, the King, resting his head on the knees of Colonel 
Carless, fell into a deep sleep, which lasted a considerable time. 



CHAPTER IH. 



" The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them : Sloth and Folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of Toil and Hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear." 

HE inhabitants of The Oak, heartily tired of their leafy dwelling, 
hailed with gladness the approach of night ; and so soon as the grey 
twilight 

Had in her sober liv'ry all things clad, 

they descended cautiously, and sought the welcome shelter of the house to 
enjoy once more its comfortable fireside. The blazing of the piled logs 
reflected from the oaken panels of the walls lighted up the apartment, 
casting a cheerful and exhilirating glow around. With a feeling of com 
parative freedom from- fear — a visit after dark from " Cromwell's Chickens," 
as the troopers were called, not being at all likely — the King and his gal- 
lant friend gave liberty to their tongues, and •« Charles Stuart," resuming 
his spirits, soon verified the appropriateness of the title bestowed on him, 
" The Merry Monarch." 

" His Majesty," says Blount, " now finding himself in hopeful security, 
permitted William Penderel to shave him, and cut the hair off his head 
as short at top as the scissors could do it, but leaving some about the 
ears, according to the country mode" (a fashion which still obtains in 
many rural districts.) " Colonel Carless attending, told His Majesty 
William was but a mean barber ; to which His Majesty answered, he had 
never been shaved by any barber before. The King bade William burn 
the hair which he had cut off ; but William was only disobedient in that, 
for he kept a good part of it, wherewith he had furnished some persons of 
honour, and it is kept as a royal relic." 

Humphrey Penderel this same Saturday went to Shiffnal to pay some 
taxes to one Captain Broadway, at whose house he met with a colonel of 
the Parliamentary forces, who had just arrived from Worcester in pursuit 
of the King, and being informed that His Majesty had been at White- 
ladies, and that Humphrey was a near neighbour to the place, examined 
him strictly, and laid before him, as well the penalty for concealing the 
King, which was death without mercy, as the reward for discovering him, 
which would be " one thousand pounds, certain pay." But neither fear 
of punishment nor hope of reward could tempt Humphrey into any 
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disloyalty ; he pleaded iguorance, and was dismissed. On his return at 
night he related to His Majesty and Colonel Oarless what had passed 
betwixt him and the rebel Colonel. 

This night my Good Dame Joan provided some" chickens for the 
King's supper ; and a little pallet bed was put into the secret place, where 
the Earl of Derby had been hidden (the recess in the chimney place) for 
the royal fugitive to rest on ; some of the brothers being continually on 
duty, watching the avenues of the house and the roadway, to prevent the 
danger of a sudden surprise. 

After supper, Colonel Carless asked His Majesty what meat he would 
please to have provided for the morrow, being Sunday ; when he desired 
some mutton if it could be had. But it was thought hazardous for William 
to go to any market to buy it, since his neighbours all knew that he was 
not in the habit of buying such for his own use, and so it might beget 
suspicion of his having strangers at his house. The Colonel, fertile in 
the expedients of a campaign, found other means of satisfying His 
Majesty's wishes. Early on Sunday morning, repairing to the sheep cot 
of one Mr. William Staunton, who rented part of the demesne of Boscobel, 
he killed one of the best sheep with his dagger, aud sent William Penderel 
to bring it to the house. As soon as the mutton was cold, William cut it 
up, and brought a leg into the parlour for the King's approval, when the 
Majesty of England called for a knife and trencher, and cutting off some 
" collops," pricked them with the knife, and theu calling for a frying pan 
and some butter, fried the collops himself — Colonel Carless acting as 
under cook, attending to the lire, and assisting in turning the meat in 
the pan ; and of this savoury dish the King ate most heartily. When 
the Colonel afterwards attended the King in exile, calling to memory 
this among other passages, Charles merrily proposed it as a problem, 
u whether himself or the Colonel was the master cook at Boscobel," when 
the supremacy was, of course, adjudged to His Majesty. 

It was on Sunday morning, the 7th of September, when the King arose 
at an early hour, and never did Sabbath day break on the din and tur- 
moil of human affairs more blandly than on that morn, when Charles 
stole forth from his comfortless dormitory to the pretty little arbour which 
then grew upon a raised mound in the garden. The sun shone forth with 
peculiar beauty and mildness. Instead of the distant booming of cannon, 
the rattle of small arms, and the shouts of fierce contention, the neighbour- 
ing churches sent forth their solemn chimes, calling on all alike to lay 
aside that excitement and restlessness, that feverish and delirious frenzy, 
which ebbed and flowed throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom 
like the troubled ocean, for calm repose and peace, and the grave perform- 
ance of those solemn duties which teach us "to honour all men, love the 
brotherhood, fear God, honour the King."* Varied, doubtless, were the 
emotions which arose in the mind of the royal wanderer during the 
tranquil calm which surrounded him on that Sunday, as he cast his 
eyes over the rich and broad expanse of country, bounded by the beautiful 
range of the Clee Hills to the far west, and the daik blue outline of the 



* 1 Peter, 2, v. 17. 
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Wrekin, rising boldly and rearing its broad back almost to the clouds from 
amidst a luxuriant and gently undulating landscape. Then, again, with 
what feelings of disappointment almost bordering on despair, must he have 
beheld looming on^the extreme verge of the grey horizon the mountains of 
Wales, beyond which was his only chance for escape — the haven of his 
hope. How clearly must all the events of the last four days have possessed 
his mental vision. What strange and ominous feelings must have pre- 
sented themselves when he reflected upon his hard-fought battle at 
Worcester, the dubious council at Barbon Bridge, the 6hort pause and 
suspense on Kinver Heath, the narrow escape at Stourbridge, the long 
gallop to Whiteladies, the cold and drizzling day in Coppice Wood, the 
tedious journey to and from Madeley, so fraught with danger, and, lastly, 
the comfortless and unsafe state of his present retreat ; and then, when 
he reflected on his future prospects, on all he had seen and heard, what 
hope, what possible chance could there be for escape ? We may readily 
imagine that strong presentiments of an untimely death occurred to him 
— the dungeon, and the scaffold scarcely cold from his father's blood 
afforded an ample and fearful subject for deep and solemn reflection. 
Surely the prospect was alike mournful and gloomy. Most anxiously, 
then, did he and Colonel Carless, who were heartily tired of the game 
of " hide and seek" at Boscobel, await the return of one of the Pen- 
derels, who that morning had gone to Moseley Hall, the residence of 
Mr. Whitgreave, a staunch Royalist, to ascertain if a safe asylum could 
there be found. They were not kept long in suspense, for in the 
afternoon the messenger returned with the welcome intelligence that the 
King could be received there ; and, moreover, that he would be assisted in 
his further escape by his friend and companion, the witty Lord Wilmot, 
afterwards the notorious Earl of Rochester. " My Lord Wilmot there ! 
O dds fish ! man, but that is lucky J' exclaimed Charles, highly delighted. 
" There's, life in this, Carless." He had great confidence in the skilful 
invention and cool courage of Lord Wilmot. Never, probably, were two 
persons more congenial in their notions and habits than Charles II. and 
his boon companion, Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. So soon, then, as it was 
dark, Charles bade adieu to Colonel Carless* and his hostess, my Dame 
Joan, and was accompanied by the five Penderels and Francis Yates as 
far as Penford Mill, where the King and his devoted friends and protectors 
took leave of one another, as they supposed, for ever. 

" In whatsoever character 

The book of fate is writ 

'Tis wise ; we understand not it ; 
We should grow mad with too much learning then. 
Upon the brink of ev'ry ill we did foresee, 

Undecently and foolishly, 
We should stand shiv'ring, and but slowly venture 

The fatal flood to enter. 
Since willing or unwilling we must do it, 
They feel less cold and pain who plung at once into it." 



* The Colonel fortunately made his escape shortly afterwards, and joined the 
King abroad. 
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So thought Charles, and acted accordingly, like an astute and a brave man 
as he really was, determined at any risk to conquer or die. 

On this short journey two incidents took place deserving repetition. 
They had not gone far when the King exclaimed — '* This is the heaviest 
dull jade I ever rode on " to which Humphrey Penderel wittily replied — 
" My liege, can you blame the horse for going heavily when he has the 
weight of three kingdoms on his back ?" So much for the first incident, 
which proves Master Humphrey, the miller, to be not only a man of wit 
but a courtier. 

When they had arrived at Penford Mill, the place appointed for the 
Penderels to return, the King, it seems, rode Qji^foxgettijjg.tQ MdUhem 
farewell j but suddenly recollecting himself, he called to them, and said/ 
" My troubles make me^fuigel myself. I thank you all ;" and then gave 
them his hand to kiss, and so "they parted — the King for Moseley Hall, 
and the Penderels for their tamres.- 

On the very day that Charles left Boscobel, indeed scarcely two hours 
had passed, when a troop of Parliamentary dragoons entered the house, 
and after a scrutinizing search, plundered it from top to bottom. Good 
Dame Joan was sadly alarmed, and almost driven out of her " seven 
senses!" when a big ruffianly trooper, seizing her "good man" by the 
collar, swore he would blow out his brains — placing a pistol to his ear — if 
he did not confess where Charles Stuart was secreted. It need scarcely 
be observed that the threat was not attended with any satisfactory or fatal 
results ; — the good man was staunch and true. After regaling them- 
selves with all they could find, they departed ; and next day, paying a visit, 
to Whiteladies, enacted the same outrages over again, and with the like 
results. 

It is nearly midnight on Sunday when Charles approaches Moseley. 
Father Huddlestone* and Mr. Whitgreave, the owner of Moseley Hail, 
are both on the look out, the former in a close called the Moore, 
and the latter in a dry pit covered with underwood, called Allport's 
Leasow. Lord Wilmot had already arrived to meet the King, and was now 
anxiously waiting his arrival. The incidents which occurred during the 
King's stay at Moseley are thus given by Mr. Whitgreave : — " Att night, 
Mr. Huddleston and self, as soon as all the Tarn i lie was gone to bedd, 
went to our severall stands, he to a close called the Moore, and myself to 
the usual drie pit. My lord came punctually according to his howre, 
whom I brought up to his chamber, and after the time prefixed, hee wisht 
me to go to Mr. Huddleston, to see if they were come with his friend, as 
hee called him ; but I returning and telling him they were no£ he seemed 
much troubled and apprehensive of his miscarriage, then after a little 
while he wisht mee to go again, and to stay in the orchard expecting them, 
where, after a while, I saw them comeing up the long walke, which I 



* Father Huddlestone, who years after administered the Sacrament to Charles on 
his death bed, was priest to Mr. Whitgreave, and tutor to his two nephews. Sir John 
Preston was also committed to his care by Mrs. Morgan, of Weston, his grandmother, 
from fear Pym should seize him. 
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speedily acquainted his lordship with, who wished mee to stay att the 
orchard door, and to shew him the way to the stayrs, where my lord 
expected him, with a light. When hee came to the door with the Pendrell's 
guarding him, he was so habitted like one of them, that I could not tell 
which was hee, only I knew all the rest, I could scarce put off my hatt 
to him, but hee discovering by the light of the stayrs, ymediatlie went to 
them, where his lordship expected him, and took him up to his chamber ; 
then I took the Pendrells into the buttry to eat and drink, that I might 
dispatch them away, and secure the house ; but 'ere they had done, my 
lord sent Mr. Huddleston down to mee, desireing mee to come up, which 
accordingly I did, and comeing att the chamber door, his majestie and my 
lord being both at a cupboard's head nigh to itt, talking, his lordship said 
to mee, this gentleman under disguise, whom I have hitherto concealed, 
is both your maister, mine, aud the maister of us all, to whom wee all 
owe our duty and allegiance ; and so, kneeling down, he gave me his hand 
to kiss, and bidd me arise, and said he had receaved from my lord such a 
character of my loyaltie and readines in those dangers to assist him and 
his friends, that hee would never bee unmindful of me or mine ; and 
the next word after was, where is the private place* my lord tells me 
of ? which being already prepared and shewed him, hee went into itt, and 
when come forth, said it was the best place hee was ever in. Then hee 
returning to his chamber, sitting down by the fire side, wee pulled off his 
shoes and stockings, and washed his feet, which were most sadly galled, 
and then pulled off likewise his apparell and shirt, which was of hurden 
cloth, and put him one of Mr. Huddleston's, and other apparell of ours ; 
then after he had refreshed himself a little by eating some biskett, and 
driuking a glass of wine, he grew very cheerful, and said, if it would 
please Almighty God tgjsend him once more an army of 10,000 good and 
loyall soldier8anJ5ubjects, he feared not to expefl all those rogues forth 
of his kingdonfPthen after an Tiowre's discourse, or more, he was desirous 
to repose himself on a bedd that night. f The next day, the servants 
were sent all forth to work, only the cook maid, a Catholike, kept within 
to get provisions, as pretended, for a relation of Mr. Huddleston's, who 
fled to him from Worcester fight, neither she, nor Mr. Huddleston's 
schollars admitted to his sight, nor having the least suspect who he was, 
the boys having, during his stay, liberty to play, and to watch who were 
comeing, whereupon Sir Jo. Preston one night att supper with the other 
boys said, ea te hard jboys, for wee have been on the life guard and hard 
duty this day, J ^more trulie spoken than hee was aware.) In the 
morning, my lord took my mother to his majestie, and acquainted him 
who shee was, who, kneeling down to kiss hand, he most gratiously 
saluted, and when she had brought up dinner, would have had her sitt 
down with him, Mr. Huddleston and myself way ting. In the afternoon I 



* Formerly made in tymes of persecution, in which, after the late unfortunate war, 
I secured myself against the violent strict search of Captain Stone's troop. — Mr. 
Whitgbeavje's Narbative. 
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was sent to Hampton, to enquire after news, and at my return wisht by my 
lord to send for his horses that night from Colonel Lane's, which I did 
accordingly, and he returned with them. All that night his majestie lay 
on his bed, Mr. Huddleston watching within, and myself without doors. 
The next morning* my studie door being open, his majestie was pleased, 
with Mr. Huddleston and self, to go into itt, and for diversion to look 
forth of it into the court and common roade, where he saw many of his 
soldiers, and some of his own regiment, which he knew, come up to the 
doors, some for provisions, and others for plaisters for their wounds. 
There he told us of the Scotts usage, and of his march from thence to 
Worcester, and of the fight there, and enquired of us how this country and 
the gentry stood affected, and who were against him : then, looking upon 
severall books, he saw Mr. Turbervill's catechisme, and read a little of itt, 
said itt was a pretty book, ^nd^^aThee "would take itt with him. In 
the afternoon, reposing himself on his bed in the parlour chamber, 
and inclineing to sleep, as I was watching at the window, one of the 
neighbours I saw come running in, who told the maid, soldiers were come- 
ing to search, who, thereupon, presentlie came running to the staires head, 
and cried, Soldiers, soldiers are comeing ; which his majestie hearing, 
presentlie started out of His bettd~an$~rufr to his privacie, where I secured 
him the best I could, and then leaving him, went forth into the street to 
meet the soldiers who were comeing to search, who as* soon as they saw, and 
knew who I was, were readie to pull mee in pieces, and take me away 
with them, saying I was come from the Worcester fight; but after much 
dispute with them, and by the neighbours being informed of their false 
information, that I was not there, bein g yery ill a. great while, they Jet 
mee goe ; but WW 1 saw Ihem clearly all gone forth of the town, I returned 
not, but as soon as they were, I returned to release him, and did acquaint 
him with my stay, which hee thought long, and then hee began to bee 
very chearful again. In the interim, whilst I was disputing with soldiers, 
one of them called Southall came into the ffould, and asked a smith, as hee 
was shooing horses there, if he could tell where the kfeg was, and* he 
shouldTiare jrthot*s«ml pounds for his payns ? as the smith called Hol- 
beard since severall times hath told me and others. This Southall was 
the great priest catcher, and Captain Lane's and Mr. Vernon's true 
. cavalier in the plotting time. That afternoon my lord sent word he would 
send Colonel Lane with an horse for the king about midnight,f and that 
I must expect him att the usuall place. At night, his majestie wisht Mr. 
Huddleston to shew him our oratory, saying hee knew hee was a priest, 
and hee needed not fear to own itt to him, for if it pleased God to restore 
him to his kingdom, we should never need more privacies ; who having 
seen itt, said itt was a very decent place. Afterwards I went to the 
colonel, and took a nephew, Mr. Fra. Reynolds, with mee, to hold the 
horses whilst the colonel went up to the house with me, who arriving, I 
brought him to the orchard stile, where he would stay and expect till we 
brought his majestie to him ; of which, I acquainting his majestie, he sent 
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mee for my mother to come to take leave of him ; who, bringing with her 
some g&ysings, almonds, and other sweet meats, which shee presenting to 
him, some whereof hee was pleased~to eat, and some took with him ; after- 
wards, wee all kneeling down, and praying Almighty God to bless, prosper, 
and preserve him, he was pleased to salute my mother, and give her thanks 
for his kind entertainment, and then giving his hand to Mr. Huddleston 
and myself to kiss, saying if itt pleased God to restore him, hee would 
never be unmindful of us, hee took leave and went, conducted with Mr. 
Huddleston and self to the colonel, and thence to his horses expecting 
him, where, he having gott on horseback, wee kneeled, and kiss his hand 
again, offering all our prayers for his saftie and preservation, Mr. Hud- 
dleston putting on him a cloak of his to keep him from cold and wett, 
which, afterwards, by the colonel's order, was sent to mee, wee took 
leave." 



CHAPTER IV. 



Fate's dark recesses we can never find, 

But fortune at some hours to all is kind ; 

The lucky hare whole days which still they chase, 

Th* unlucky have but hours, and those they lose. 

Dbtdsn. 

fUESDAY evening (September 19) arrives and the last adieus have 
been spoken with many an earnest prayer from kind friends who had 
risked their fortunes and their lives for a cause they held so dear. Moseley 
old Hall is left behind, and the King, after a dark and cold ride of two hours, 
arrives soon after midnight at Bentley Hall, in Staffordshire, the seat of 
Colonel Lane. Here he is lodged in one of the servant's apartments, and 
exchanges Richard Penderel's leathern doublet and green breeches for a 
new suit of grey home-spun ; and dropping the adopted name of Will 
Jackson, assumes that of Will Jones, and is duly installed in the character 
of groom to Mistress Lane. This lady, in furtherance of escape to Bristol, 
where it was believed that there would be no difficulty in obtaining a 
passage to France, had obtained a travelling passport for herself and 
servant to that ancient city, which appears to have been a very necessary 
provision to secure a speedy and safe journey in these troublesome days. 
Wednesday (20th.) The morning light had scarcely began to peep through 
the lattice windows of Bentley Hall, when Charles Stuart, as Will Jones, Jr^c^. 
is roused out of a deep sleep by Colonel Lane, and at once enters upon 
his new office of groom. Duly equipped and previously well tutored in 
the stable by the gallant Colonel, Will Jones mounts his steed, and in a 
few minutes is round at the front door. By this time it is twilight, and 
old Mrs. Lane, who was in perfect ignorance of this profound secret, is 
anxious to see her beloved daughter mounted. All things now ready, the 
Colonel says, " Will, thou must give my sister thy hand ; " but Will, 
unacquainted with such little offices, offered the wrong hand, which much 
amused the old gentlewoman, who, laughing, asked the Colonel, her son, 
" what a goodly horseman her daughter had got to ride before her." The 
party, consisting of Miss Lane (who was riding on a pillion behind the 
King,) Mr. Lassells, and Mrs. Petre (the Colonel's sister,) are now fairly on 
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their journey, and are shortly joined by the Colonel and Lord Wilmot,* 

" With hound in leash, and hawk in hood," 

as it would seem intent on a sporting excursion. 

They had not jogged on very far when an awkward incident takes place, 
which the King thus relates : — " We had not gone two hours on our way, 
when the mare T rode on cast a shoe, so we were forced to ride to get 
another at a scattering village. As I was holding up the horse's foot I 
asked the smith what news ? He told me there was no news that he knew 
of since the good news of the beating of the rogues the Scots. I asked him 
whether there was none of the English taken that joined with the Scots ? 
He answered, he did not hear that that rogue, Charles Stuart, was taken. I 
told him, if that rogue was taken, he deserved to be hanged more than all 
the rest, for bringing in the Scots. Upon which he said I spoke like an 
honest man ; and so we parted." The blacksmith having replaced the 
shoe, they proceeded onwards as far as Wooton, some seven miles from 
Stratford, when, to their great discomfort, they unexpectedly fell in with a 
detachment of Parliamentary cavalry, who were halting and baiting their 
horses. Poor Mr. Petre's courage now seems to have failed him, and said, 
" That for his part he would not go by them, for he had been once or twice 
beaten by some of the Parliament soldiers, and would not run the venture 
again. I hearing him say so," continues the King, " begged Miss Lane, 
softly in her ear, that we might not turn back, but go on. But all she 
could say in the world would not do, but her brother-in-law turned quite 
round, and went into Stratford another way. The troop of horse being fast 
getting on horseback, about twice twelve score off, and, as I told her, we 
did meet the troop just but on the town of Stratford." Coming upon the 
detachment in a narrow part of the road, near the river Avon, the troopers 
opened right and left, and allowed them to pass through without any 
difficulty. Riding leisurely on, through rather a wild looking country in 
the vale of Esham, their next halt is at Long Marston, where they spend 

^ the night at the residence of Mr. Tombs, a friend of Miss Lane's. " Here 
ictu i < Will Jackson being in the kitchen, in pursuance of his disguise, and the 
cook maid busy in providing supper for her master's friends, she desired 

r) him to wind up the jack ; Will. Jackson was obedient, and attempted it, 
* but hit not the right way, which made the maid in some passion ask, 
' What countryman are you, that you know not how to wind up a jack ?' 

^ Will. Jackson answered very satisfactorily, * I am a poor tenant's son of 

' Colonel Lane, in Staffordshire ; we seldom have roast meat, but when we 



* This nobleman was the famous and dissolute Earl of Rochester, who, at the 
King's own request to write him an epitaph, composed the following celebrated 
epigram, the poignancy of which, by the way, Charles never forgot : — 

" Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one." 
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have, we don't make use of a jack which in some measure asswaged the 
maid's indignation." This anecdote is popular in many places, and is 
variously related in the several villages through which the King passed. 
Some assert that it took place at Boscobel, others at Bentley Hall. Trent 
and Abbot's Leigh are also strong in their claims, in both of which places 
the veritable jack is pointed out to the unsuspecting visitor. In an old work, 
entitled " Monarchy Revived," the anecdote is thus related : — 44 On their 
arrival at Bristol, the King went into the kitchen, by the advice of his 
supposed mistress, the better to conceal himself; and as he was standing 
by the fireside near the jack, the cook-maid desired him to wind it up ; 
but he fumbling until the spit stood still, the maid struck him, and calling 
him black blockhead, asked where in the world he had lived, that he 
had not learned to wind up a jack ? The King modestly replied, with a 
blush, that he was a poor tradesman's son, and had not been long in his 
lady's service," In the 44 Westminster Review" (April, 1858), an anony- 
mous writer, who has thoroughly mastered the whole of the incidents con- 
nected with this eventful history, says that the villagers at Longmarston 
have their own version of the story, which is somewhat more romantic 
than the plain narration in Blount, and runs as follows : — 4< That the 
King, hard pressed by the soldiers in pursuit of him, fled for refuge to 
the house into the very kitchen, disclosing his perilous situation to the 
maid at work, who instantly set him to wind up the jack ; the soldiers 
rushed in after him ; the King in trepidation, turned round, when the 
cook, with wonderful presence of mind, hit him with the basting-ladle, 
adding 4 Now, then, go on with your work instead of looking about you.' 
The manoeuvre was effectual, and the soldiers departed on a fresh track." 
However there is no doubt that Blount has given the true account. 
Thursday (September 11.) Last evening Lord Wilmot and Colonel Lane 
with their hawks and spaniels, having left the King very soon after they 
had joined him, found a hearty welcome at Sir Clement Fisher's house, at 
Packington. This morning Mr. Petre and his wife, who were journeying 
into Buckinghamshire, take the road to the south, while Miss Lane, Mr. 
Lassells, and Charles, direct their course for the small town of Cambden, 
and passing through the streets without any hindrance, pursue their way 
along the foot of the Cotswold hills until they come to Cirencester, where 
the host of the inn pays every attention to his unknown visitors. 44 After 
( supper a good bed was provided for Mr. Lassells, and a truckle bed for 
Will. Jackson in the same chamber ; but Mr. Lassells, after the chamber- 
lain had left them, laid his Majesty in the best bed and himself in the 
other, and used the like due observance when any opportunity would 
allow it." 

Friday (12th.) — This morning's sun shines down upon the royal caval- 
cade as they ride through the streets of Cirencester on their road to 
Bristol (via Sodbury.) Here they experience considerable difficulty in 
threading their way through the intricate and narrow ways of this ancient 
city, where they have much difficulty in finding their way. The last 
rays are tinging the gables of the old manor house as they wend their 
way up the long avenue of trees which lead to Abbot's Leigh. A few 
minutes bring them to the front of the house, and Miss Lane and Mr. 

£ 
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LasseUs, ber cousin, receive a hearty welcome from Mr. Norton, while 
Will. Jackson makes the best of his way to the stables. He thus 
describes the visit : — " As soon as ever I came, Miss Lane called the 
butler of the house, a very honest fellow, whose name was Pope, and 
had served Tom Jermyn, a groom of my bed chamber when I was a boy 
at Richmond ; she bade him to take care of William Jackson, for that 
was my name, as having been lately sick of an ague, whereof she said I 
was still weak, and not quite recovered. And the truth is, my late 
fatigues and want of meat had indeed made me look a little pale ; besides 
this, Pope had been a trooper in the king my father's army ; but I was 
not to be known in that house for any thing but Miss Lane's servant. 

Pope, the butler, took great care of me that night, I not eating, as I 
should have done, with the servants, on account of my not being well. 

The next morning I arose pretty early, having a very good stomach, 
and went to the buttery hatch to get my breakfast, where I found Pope 
and two or three other men in the room, and we all fell to eating bread 
and butter, to which he gave us very good ale and sack. And as I was 
sitting there, there was one that looked like a country fellow sat just by 
me, who, talking, gave so particular an account of the battle of Worcester 
to the rest of the company, that I concluded he must be one of Cromwell's 
soldiers. But I asking him how he came to give so good an account of 
that battle? He told me he was in the King's regiment, by which I 
thought he meant one Colonel King's regiment. But questioning him 
further, I perceived that he had been in my regiment of guards, in Major 
Broughton's company, that was my major in the battle. I asked him 
what a kind of man I was ? To which he answered by describing exactly 
both my clothes and my horse ; and then looking upon me, he told me 
that the King was at least three fingers taller than I. Upon which I 
made what haste I could out of the buttery, for fear he should indeed 
know me, as being more afraid when I knew he was one of our own 
soldiers than when I took him for one of the enemy's. 

So Pope and I went into the hall, and just as we came into it Mrs. 
Norton was coming by through it ; upon which, I plucking off my hat, 
and standing with my hat in my hand as she past by, observed that Pope 
looked very earnestly in my face. But I took no notice of it, but put 
on my hat again and went away, walking out of the house into the field. 

I had not been out half an hour, but coming back I went up to the 
chamber where I lay; and just as I came thither, Mr. Lassells came to 
me, and in a little trouble said, * What shall we do? I am afraid Pope 
knows you, for he says very positively to me that it is you, but T have 
denyed it.' Upon which I presently, without more ado, asked him whether 
he was a very honest man or no. Whereto he answering me, that he knew 
him to be so honest a fellow that he durst trust him with his life, as 
having been always on our side, I thought it better to trust him, than go 
away leaving that suspicion upon him ; and thereupon sent for Pope, and 
told him that I was very glad to meet him there, and would trust him 
with my life as an old acquaintance. Upon which, being a discreet fellow, 
he asked me what I intended to do ; * for,' says he, * I am extremely 
happy 1 know you, for otherwise you might run great danger in this house. 
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For though my master and mistress are good people, yet there are at this 
time one or two in it that are very great rogues, and I think I can be 
useful to you in any thing you will command me.' Upon which I told 
him my design of getting a ship if possible at Bristol ; and to that end 
bade him go that very day immediately to Bristol, to see if there were 
any ships going either to Spain or France, that I might get a passage 
away in. 

I told him also that my Lord Wilmot was coming to meet me here ; 
for he and I had agreed at Colonel Lane's, and were to meet this very day 
at Norton's. Upon which Pope told me that it was most fortunate that he 
knew me, and had heard this from me, for that if my Lord Wilmot should 
have come hither, he would have been most certainly known to several 
people in the house, and therefore he would go. And accordingly went 
out, and met my Lord Wilmot a mile or two off the house, not far off, 
where he lodged him till it was night, and then brought him hither by a 
back door into my chamber, I still passing for a serving man ; and Lassells 
and I lay in one chamber, he knowing all the way who I was. 

So after Pope had been at Bristol to inquire for a ship, but could hear 
of none ready to depart beyond sea sooner than within a month, which 
was too long for me to stay thereabout, I betook myself to the advising 
afresh with my Lord Wilmot and Pope what was to be done. And the 
latter telling me that there lived somewhere in that country, upon the 
edge of Somersetshire, at Trent, within two miles of Sherburn, Frank 
Windham, the knight marshall's brother, who being my old acquaintance, 
and a very honest man, I resolved to go to his house. 

But the night before we were to go away, we had a misfortune that 
might have done Us much prejudice ; for Mrs. Norton, who was big with 
child, fell into labour, and miscarried of a dead child, and was very ill, 
so that we could not tell how in the world to find an excuse for Miss Lane 
to leave her cousin in that condition ; and indeed it was not safe to stay 
longer there, where there was so great resort of disaffected idle people. 

At length, consulting with Mr. Lassells, I thought the best way to 
counterfeit a letter from her father's house, old Mr. Lane's, to tell her that 
her father was extremely ill, and commanded her to come away imme- 
diately, for fear that she should otherwise not find him alive ; which letter 
Pope delivered so well while they were at supper, and Miss Lane playing 
her part so dexterously, that all believed old Mr. Lane to be indeed in 
great danger, and gave his daughter the excuse to go away with me the 
yery next morning early." 



CHAPTER V. 



The course of human life is changeful still, 

As is the fickle wind and wandering rill ; 

Or, like the light dance which the wild breeze weaves 

Amidst the fated race of fallen leaves ; 

Which now its breath bears down, now tosses high, 

Beats to the earth, or wafts to middle sky, 

Such, and so varied, the precarious play 

Of fate with man, frail tenant of a day ! 

Anonymous. 



yg\ S no vessel could be found at Bristol to convey the King and his 
friend Lord Wilmot to France, he determined, after consulting 
with his friends, to proceed to Trent. Accordingly, on Tuesday morning 
(September 16,) after bidding adieu to their good friends at Abbotsleigh, 
whose hospitality they had enjoyed for four days, they set out for Castle 
Cary, near Bruton. Sleeping that night at the house of Mr. Edward 
Kirton, on the following morning they arrived at Trent House, which 
belonged to Colonel Wyndham, and is situated in Somersetshire, though 
bordering on the skirts of Devonshire. On the previous day, the Colonel's 
mother and wife are made acquainted with the important secret of the 
King's expected visit ; and preparations are immediately made to receive 
him without raising the suspicions of the family. The most convenient 
chambers are selected for his use, and a secret closet, overlooking the 
village, is made ready in case of necessity.* " Between nine and ten the 
next morning the colonel and his lady walking towards the fields adjoining 
to the house, espied the king riding before Miss Lane, and Mr. Lassels in 
their company. As soon as his Majesty came near the colonel, he called 
to him, ' Frank, Frank, how dost thou do ?' By which gracious pleasance 
the colonel perceived, that though his Majesty's habit and countenance 
were much changed, yet his heroick spirit was the same, and his mind 
immutable. The colonel (to avoid the jealous eyes of some neighbours) 
instantly conveyed the king and Miss Lane into the Lady Wyndham's 
chamber, where the passions of joy and sorrow did a while combat in them 
who beheld his sacred person ; for what loyal eye could look upon so 
glorious a prince thus eclipsed, and not pay unto him the homage of 
tears ? But the consideration of his Majesty's safety, the gracious words 
of his own mouth confuting the sad reports of his untimely death, together 



* The following is taken from Mrs. Wyndham's account of " The King's Conceal- 
ment at Trent." 
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with the hope of his future preservation, soon dried them up. In a short 
time the colonel brought the Lord Wilmot to the king, and then the ladies 
withdrew into the parlour, having first agreed to call Miss Lane cousin, 
and to entertain her with the same familiarity as if she had been their 
near relation. That day she staid at Trent, and the next morning early 
Mr. Lassels and she departed. 

His majesty, after he had refreshed himself, commanded the colonel, 
in the presence of the Lord Wilmot, to propose what way he thought 
most probable for his escape into France, for thither he desired with all 
speed to be transported. The colonel, the king giving him this opportu- 
nity, entertained and encouraged his majesty with this remarkable pass- 
age of Sir Thomas Wyndhara (his father,) 1 who not long before his death, 
in the year 1636, called unto him his five sons (having not seen them 
together in some years before,) and discoursed unto us (said he) of the 
loving peace and prosperity this kingdom had enjoyed under its three last 
glorious monarch s ; of the many miseries and calamities which lay sore 
upon our ancestors, by the several invasions and conquests of foreign 
nations, and likewise by intestine insurrections and rebellions. And not- 
withstanding the strange mutations and changes in England, he shewed 
how it pleased God, in love with our nation, to preserve an undoubted 
succession of kings to sit on the regal throne. He mentioned the healing 
conjunction of the two houses of York and Lancaster, and the blessed 
union of the two crowns of England and Scotland, stopping up those 
fountains of blood, which, by national feuds and quarrels kept open, had 
liked to have drowned the whole island. He said he feared the beautiful 
garment of peace would shortly be torn in pieces through the neglect 
of magistrates, the general corruption of manners, and the prevalence 
of a puritanical faction, which (if not prevented) would undermine the 
very pillars of government. My sons ! we have hitherto seen serene 
and quiet times, but now prepare yourselves for cloudy and troublesome. 
I command you to honour and obey our gracious sovereign, and in all 
times to adhere to the crown ; and though the crown should hang upon a 
bush, I charge you forsake it not. These words being spoken with much 
earnestness, both in gesture and manner extraordinary, he rose from his 
chair, and left us in a deep consultation what the meaning should be of 
the crown hanging upon a bush. These words, sir (said the colonel) 
made so deep an impression in all our breasts, that the many afflictions of 
these sad times cannot raze out their undelible characters. Certainly, 
these are the days which my father pointed out in that expression ; and I 
doubt not, God hath brought me through so many dangers, that I might 
shew myself both a dutiful son and a loyal subject, in faithfully endeavour- 
ing to serve your sacred Majesty in this your greatest distress.'" 

The King is now fairly sheltered in Trent ; but as the country swarmed 
with troops, fresh plans must be devised for his escape to France. No 
sooner did the King make known to the Colonel his intention than he 
suggested to his Majesty that Lyme was a more favourable place for him 
to embafrk ; and so, with the King's permission, the Colonel, with his 
trusty servant, William Peters, immediately started for that place, and 
having secured a bark, returned home with all despatch to inform the 
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King of their success, who was highly gratified and in great spirits with 
the news. The 23rd of September at length arrived, "which being the day 
appointed for his Majesty's journey to Charmouth, he is pleased to ride 
before Miss Julian Coningsby (the Lady Wyndham's niece) as formerly 
before Miss Lane. The colonel was his majesty's guide, whilst the Lord 
Wilmot, with Peters, kept at a convenient distance, that they might not 
seem to be all of one company. 

In this manner travelling, they were timely met by Captain Ellesden, 
and by him conducted to a private house of his brother's among the hills, 
near Charmouth. There his M ajesty w as pleased to discover himself to 
the ca ptain, and t o give him a piece of foreign gold, in which in 
solitaryliours he made a hole to put a ribbon in. Many like pieceshis 
Majes^T6uclisaFed'the colonel and his Tady, "to beltepf as* records ofTiis 
Majesf^s*^61Tf,narid of" their own fidelity' to his most sacred person in 
the day of his greatest trial. All which they most thankfully treasured up 
as the chiefe8t jewels of their family. 

The royal company from thence came to the inn at_ Charmo uth a 
little after night, where j Captain Ellesden, solemnly engaging lo see the 
master of the ship readyXtne wind flowing then iair for France), took 
leave of his Majesty. About an hour after came J^fflW t o the i nn., and 
assured the colonel all things were prepared, and mat about InTdmght his 
long boat should wait at the place appointed. The set houToTrawing nigh, 
the^colonel^'with Peters, wenrtortfte sea side (leaving his Majesty and the 
Lord Wilmot in a posture to come away upon call),' wEere they remained 
all night expec ting ; b ut seeing no long boat, neither hearing any message 
from the master of the ship, al the break of day the colonel returns to 
the inn, and beseeches the king and the Lord Wilmot to haste from 
thence. His Majesty was in treated ; but the Lord Wilmot was desirous 
to stay behind a little, promising to follow the king to Bridport, where his 
Majesty intended to make a halt for him. 

When the king was gone, the Lord Wilmot sent Peters into Lime, 
to demand of Captain Ellesden the reason why Limbry broke his promise 
and forfeited his word. He seemed much surprised with this message, 
and said he knew no reason, except it being a fair day, the seamen were 
drunk in taking their farewel ; and withal advised his lordship to be gone, 
because his stay there could not be safe. But since that Limbry himself 
hath given this account under his own hand : — 

That according to an agreement made at Charmouth, September the 
19th, J 651, betwixt himself and one Captain N orris (since known to be 
Colonel Francis Wyndham), he put forth his ship to Cobsmouth into 
Charmouth Road, where his servants on the 22nd of the same month 
were all ready in her, waiting his coming ; that he going to his house 
about ten that night, for linen to carry with him, was unexpectedly locked 
into a chamber by his wife, to whom he had a little before revealed his 
intended voyage with some passengers into France, for whose transporta- 
tion, at his return, he was to receive a considerable sum of money from 
Captain Ellesden. 

This woman, it seems, was frighted into a pannick fear by that dreadful 
proclamation (of the 10th of September) set out by the men of West- 
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minster, and published that day at Lime. In this a heavy penalty was 
thundered out against all that should conceal the king, or any of his party 
who were at Worcester fight ; and a reward of a thousand pounds pro- 
mised to any that should betray him. She apprehending the persons her 
husband engaged to carry over to be royalists, resolved to secure him from 
danger by making him a prisoner in his own chamber. All the per- 
suasions he used for his liberty were in vain ; for the more he entreated, 
the more violent her passions increased, breaking forth into such clamours 
and lamentations, that he feared if he should any longer contend, both 
himself and the gentlemen he promised to transport would be cast away 
in this storm, without ever going to sea. 

Thus a design in a business of the highest nature, and carried on with 
industry and prudence even to the very last, still promising full hope of a 
happy production, by one man's single whisper (the bane of action) proved 
abortive. For, no doubt, had Lirabry kept his council, he had gained 
the honour of conveying over his majesty ; of whose noble courage and 
virtue God was pleased to make yet farther trial, as the sequel will inform. 

The king, passing on upon the London road from Charmouth, met many 
travellers, among whom was one of his father's servants, well known both 
to his majesty and the colonel, who were very well pleased that he was not 
guilty of so much civility as to give either of them the compliment of 
a salutation. As they drew near to Bridport, the colonel riding a little 
before, and entering the town, perceived it full of soldiers ; whereupon, 
stopping his horse till the king came up, he intreated his Majesty to keep 
on, and by no means to put himself into the mouth of them who gaped 
greedily after his destruction. Nevertheless, the king having engaged to 
the Lord Wilmot to expect him there (without the least apprehension of 
danger), rode into the George, and alighting in the court, was forced to 
stay there and in the stable near half an hour, before the colonel could 
procure a chamber." 

Being thus foiled by Lembry's terrified spouse, who, in this case, cer- 
tainly verified the truth of the adage — " the grey mare is the better 
horse,"* the party were obliged to return to Trent, where the King spent 
nearly a fortnight in perfect safety, under Colonel Wyndham's hospitable 
roof. The King's account of the adventure at the George Inn, at Brid- 
port, is thus amusingly described by himself : — " Just as Frank Wynd- 
ham, Miss Coningsby, and I came into the town, I could see the streets 
full of redcoats, Cromwell's soldiers, being a regiment of Colonel Haynes', 
viz. fifteen hundred men going to embark to take Jersey, at which Frank 
Windham was very much startled, and asked me what I would do. I told 
him that we must go-impudently into the best inn in the town and take 
a chamber there, as the only thing to be done ; because we should other- 
wise miss my Lord Wilmot in case we went anywhere else, and that would 
be very inconvenient both to him and me. So we rode directly into the 
best inn of the place, and found the yard very full of soldiers. 1 alighted, 
and taking the horses, thought it the best way to go blundering in among 



^ • This adage originated in the reign of Charles II. from the preference generally 
given to the grey mares of Flanders over the finest coach horses of England. 
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tbem, and lead them through the middle of the soldiers into the stable ; 
which I did, and they were very angry with me for my rudeness. 

As soon as I came into the stable I took the bridles off the horses, 
and called the hostler to me to help me, and to give the horses some oats. 
And as the hostler was helping me to feed the horses, ' Sure, sir,' says the 
hostler, * I know your face ?' which was no very pleasant question to me. 
But I thought the best way was to ask him where he had lived— whether 
he had always lived there or no ? He told me that he was but newly come 
thither ; that he was born at Exeter, in Devonshire, and had been hostler 
in an inn there, hard by one Mr. Potter's, a merchant in that city, in whose 
house I had lain in the time of the war : so I thought it best to give 
the fellow no further occasion of thinking where he had seen me, for fear 
he should guess right at last ; therefore I told him, 4 Friend, certainly 
you have seen me then at Mr. Potter's, for I served him a good while, 
above a year.' ' Oh !' says he, * then I remember you a boy there ;' and 
with that was put off from thinking any more on it, but desired that we 
might drink a pot of beer together, which I excused by saying that I 
must go wait on my master, and get his dinner ready for him ; but told 
him that my master was going for London, and would return about 
three weeks hence, when he would lie there, and I would not fail to 
drink a pot with him." 

Thinking it advisable to quit this neighbourhood as soon as possible, 
they leave Bridport, and, turning up a lane, after a ride of about twelve 
miles, arrive at Broad Windsor. Here the jolly host of the village 
(one Mr. Rice Jones) was known to the Colonel as an honest and loyal 
person, who with his wife, had undergone many annoyances and dangers 
for their fidelity to the royal cause. 44 The King understanding the affec 
tion of the people, resolves to lodge in the house that night, it being 
already somewhat dark, and his majesty and company sufficiently 
wearied with their former night's watching and that day's travel. 
The colonel (while the horses were put up) desired Mr. Jones to shew 
him the most private rooms ; the reason he gave was, because his brother- 
in-law, Colonel Reymes (who the Lord Wilmot personated) had been a 
long time imprisoned as well as himself; that they had lately obtained 
paroles, and to be seen together so far from their homes might create 
new jealousies, and so consequently crush them with new troubles. 
The good host upp^U^Jbrojugkt tbem them up into the~ high oo t oferam- 
bers, where privateness recompensed the meanness of the accommoda- 
tion, and the pleasantness of the host (a merry fellow) allayed and 
mitigated the weariness of the guests. Now the face of things began to 
smile, which all the day and night preceding looked sol6Tmng~and 
ill-favoured. But this short calm was on a sudden interrupted by a 
violent storm ; for in comes the constable with alpaost forty soldiers to 
be billetted that very night in the inn ; att'the lower receptacles were 
thronged up with this unexpected company, so that the king was in a 
manner besieged, there being no passage from above but through those 
suspected guards. Thus every place brought forth its troubles, and every 
period of time disclosed fresh dangers ! Shortly after the soldiers had 
taken up their quarters, a woman in their company fell into labour in the 
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kitchen. The pangs she endured made the inhabitants of that place very 
ill at ease, fearin g^lest the whole parish should become the reputed father, 
and be enforc ed to keep th e child. To avoid this charge, the * chielest of 
the parish "post to the inn, ^between whom and the soldiers arose a very 
hot conflict concerning provision to be made for the mother and the 
infant. This dispute continued till such time as (according to orders) 
they were to march to the sea side. This quarrelsome gossiping was 
a most seasonable diversion, exercising the minds of those troublesome 
fellows, who otherwise were likely to have proved too inquisitive after the 
guests in the house, the sad consequences of which every loyal heart 
trembles to think on. 

Surely we cannot (except we wilfully shut our own eyes) but clearly 
see, and with all reverence and thankfulness adore the divine goodness 
for his Majesty's signal deliverances in this voyage ; especially if, looking 
back upon Charmouth, we consider the dangers that threatened him, 
occasioned by the Lord Wilmot's short stay there after the King's depar- 
ture ; for one Hamnet, a smith, being called to shoe his lordship's horse, 
said he well knew, by pieTashion of the shoes, that they were never set 
in the westTBut^in the north. The hostler fa bird of the same feather) 
hearing tnis, began lo tell what company had been there, how they sate 
up and kept their horses saddled all the night ; and from hence they 
conclude that either the King or some other great persons had certainly 
been at the inn. The hostlet-^hose heart was soured against the King) 
runs presently to one Westley ^oT the same leaven), then minister of 
Charmouth,~~to Inform him of these passages, and to ask counsel what was 
to be done. This Westley was at his morning exercise, and being some- 
thing long-winded (and by the way~i£ may be" obseirett that long prayers 
proceeding from a traitorous heart once did good, hut by accident only), 
the hostIer,_un wilttttg^to- lose his reward, at the gentleman's taking horse, 
returns with^uTa^JTTlgTiis errand. As soon as my lord was mounted and 
gone, Ha mnet tells "Westley of the discourse between him and the hostler. 
Away comes Westley upon full speed to the inn, and (almost out of 
breath) asks the woman of the house what guests she had entertained that 
night. She said they were all strangers to her ; she knew them not. * I 
tell you, then/ said he, 4 one bTEhem was the King.** Then hastily turning 



* Ellesden, in his letter to the Earl of Clarendon, relates the anecdote thus : — 
" My Lord Wilmot's horse wanting a shoe, in Peter's absence, the ostler led him to 
one Hammet's, a smith, then living in Charmouth; who, viewing the remaining 
shoes, said — « This horse has but three shoes on, and they were set in three several 
counties, and one of them in Worcestershire,' which speech of his fully confirmed the 
ostler in his former opinion. The horse being shod and the party fairly off, the 
ostler, now that the birds had taken their flight, began to spread his net. For going 
a second time to the parson (who on the ostler's first call was engaged in family 
prayer,) he fully discovered his thoughts to him, and told him what the smith had 
said concerning Lord Wilmot's horse. The parson thereupon hastens to the inn, and 
salutes the hostess in this manner: — 'Why how now, Margaret? You are a maid 
of honour now?' * What mean you by that, Mr. Parson?' quoth she. Said he — 
* Why Chailes Stuart lay last night at your house, and kissed you at his departure ; 
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away from her, he and Hamnet ran to Mr. Butler, of Oommer (then a 
justice of the peace), to have him dispatch abroad his warrants to raise 
the country for the apprehending of the King, and those persons the last 
night with him at Charmouth : but he spends his mouth in vain — a deaf 
ear is turned upon him, no warrant would be issued forth. This check 
given to his zeal so vexed him, that it had like to have caused a suffo- 
cation, had not Captain Massey (as errant a Hotspur as himself) given it 
vent by raising a party, and pursuing the King upon the London road. 
But God preserved his Majesty by diverting him to Broadwinsor, whilst 
Massey and his hot- mettled company overran their prey as far as Dor- 
chester. A ad indeed the report of the King's being at Charmouth was 
grown so common that the soldiers (lying in those parts) searched the 
houses of several gentlemen who were accounted royalists, thinking to 
surprise him. Amongst which, Pilisdon (the house of Sir Hugh Wyndham, 
uncle to Colonel Francis WyndhamywaTtWic*e rifled; They, taok-the old 
baronetlns^lajly^jla^^ and whole family, and set a guard upon them 
in the nalirwhilst theyexamiiie every corner, not sparing^tth^rtrunk or 
box. Then taKing a particular vieWof ffieirprrsmiBre^th^y~B«k»^ 
young lady, s aying she was the King disguised in womari*srappa¥eT At 
length Wng ^ convinced of~ their gross and rude mistake, they desisted 
from offering aliy^urthei r vi61ehce to thaffamtlyr And here it is much to 
be observed, that, the same day the King went from Charmouth, Captain 
Ellesden came to Pilisdon, and enquired of Sir Hugh and his lady for the 
King and Colonel, confidently affirming that they must needs be there. 

His Majesty having with an evenness of spirit gotten through this rough 
passage, is now safely anchored at Broadwinsor, where, at length enjoying 
some rest, he commands the Colonel to give his opinion what course was 
to be taken, as the face of affairs then looked. The Colonel (seeing forces 
drawn every where upon that shore) thought it very hazardous to attempt 
any thing more in Dorsetshire, and therefore humbly besought his Majesty 
that he would be pleased to retreat to Trent : he hoped his Majesty was 
already satisfied in the fidelity of his servants, and that he doubted not 
his Majesty might lie securely in that creek, till it was fair weather and 
a good season to put forth to sea. He humbly advised that Peters might 
conduct the Lord Wilmot to Mr. Huit's house at the King's Arms in 
Sarum, where he and many of his friends had been sheltered in the time 
of troubles ; that Peters (being at Sarum) should by a private token bring 
his lordship to Mr. John Coventry (his kinsman), a person noble, wise, 
and loyal, with whom he had kept intelligence, in order to the King's 
service, ever since his Majesty had set foot in Scotland ; that he was 
assured Mr. Coventry would think himself highly honoured to correspond 
in this matchless employment, the King's preservation. He desired the 



so that now you can't but be a maid of honour.' The woman then began to be very 
angry, and told him he was a scurvy conditioned man to go about to bring her and 
her house into trouble. ' But,' said she, « if I thought it was the King, as you say it 
was, I would think the better of my lips all the days of my life , and so, Mr. Parson , 
get you out of my house, or else I'll get those who shall kick you out.' " 
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Lord Wilmot to be confident of lying concealed, and likewise to treat with 
Mr. Coventry, and by Peters to return his Majesty an account how he 
found that gentleman affected towards his service. 

This counsel being well relished and approved, it was resolved that 
between Sarum and Trent (lying thirty miles distant and better) an 
intercourse should be kept by trusty messengers, and a secret way of 
writing, to avoid danger in case of interception. All things being thus 
concluded, the King left his jovial host at Broadwinsor, and returned 
with the Colonel and Miss Coningsby to Trent." 

Tbe King is now at Trent for the second time ; while further means 
for his escape are devised, — " Upon the Sunday morning after the King 
came to Trent, a tailor of the place informed the Colonel that the zealots 
(which swarmed in that place) discoursed over night that persons of 
quality were hid in his house, and that they intended to search and seize 
them ; and therefore he desired the Colonel (if any such were there) to 
convey them thence, to avoid surprisal. The Colonel (rewarding the good 
man for his care and kindness towards himself and family) told him that 
his kinsman (meaning the Lord Wilmot) was not private, but public in 
his house (for so his lordship pleased to be), and that he believed he would 
shew himself in the church at the time of prayers. When the honest 
fellow was gone, the Colonel acquaints the King what passed between 
himself and the tailor, and withal besought his Majesty to persuade the 
Lord Wilmot to accompany him to church, thinking, by this means, not 
only to lessen the jealousy, but also to gain the good opinion of some of 
the fanaticks, who would be apt to believe that the Colonel was rather 
brought to church by my lord than his lordship by the Colonel, who seldom 
came to that place since faction and rebellion had jus tied out and kept 
possession against peace and religion. He alleged, moreover, that he 
sat in an aisle distinct from the body of the congregation, so that the 
parishioners could not take a full view of any of his company. These 
reasons, joined with his Majesty's command, prevailed with his lordship ; 
and (though he thought it a bold adventure) yet it not only allayed the 
fury, but also took out the very sting of those wasps, insomuch that 
they, who the last night talked of nothing but searching, began now to 
say that Cromwell's late success against the King had made the Colonel 
a convert. 

All being now quiet about home, the colonel's lady (under a pretence of 
a visit) goes over to Sherborn to hear what news there was abroad of the 
King. And towards evening, at her return, a troop of horse olapt privately 
into the town. This silent way of entering their quarters, in so triumphant 
a time, gave a strong alarm to this careful lady, whose thoughts were 
much troubled concerning her royal guest. A stop she made to hearken 
out what brought them thither, and whither they were bound ; but not one 
grain of intelligence could be procured by the most industrious enquiry. 
When she came home she gave his Majesty an account of many stories, 
which like flying clouds were blown about by the breath of the people, 
striving to coverier trouble with the vail of chearfulness. But this the 
King perceiving to be rather forced than free, as at other times, was 
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earnest to know the cause of her discomposure; and to satisfy his Majesty's 
importunity, she gave him a full relation of the troop at Sherborn, at which 
his Majesty laughed most heartily, as if he had not been in the least 
concerned. Yet upon a serious debate of the matter, the colonel and his 
lady supplicated the King to take a view of his privy chamber, into which 
he was persuaded to enter, but came presently forth again, much pleased 
that, upon the least approach of danger, he could thither retreat with an 
assurance of security. All that night the Colonel kept strict watch in his 
house, and was the more vigilant, because he understood from Sherborn 
that the troop intended not to quarter there, but only to refresh themselves 
and march. And accordingly (not so much as looking towards Trent), 
about two of the clock the next morning they removed towards the sea 
coast. This fear being over, the King rested all the time of his stay at 
Trent, without so much as the apprehension of a disturbance. 

The strangeness of which will be much increased by the addition of 
what a captain, who served under Cromwell at Worcester, reported to two 
divines of undoubted veracity, long before the King's blessed restauration. 
That he was followed and troubled with dreams for three nights together 
that the King was hid at Trent, near Sherborn, in a house nigh to which 
stood a grove, or patch of trees, and that thither he should go and find 
him. This suggestion, thus reiterated, was a powerful spur to prick him 
forwards ; but the hand which held the reins and kept him back was 
irresistible. 

On the 5th of October, Colonel Phelips came from the Lord Wilmot 
and Mr. Coventry to his Majesty with the assurance that all things were 
ready, and that he had informed himself with the most private ways, that 
so he might with greater probability of safety guide his Majesty to the 
sea side. As soon as the King heard this message, he resolved upon his 
journey. Colonel Wyndham earnestly petitions his Majesty that he might 
wait on him to the shore ; hut his Majesty gave no grant, saying it was no 
way necessary, and might prove very inconvenient. Upon the renewing 
this request, the King commanded the contrary, but sweetened his denial 
with this promise, that if he were put to any distress, he would again 
retreat to Trent.* 

About ten next morning, the 6th of October, his Majesty took leave of 
the old Lady Wyndham, the Colonel's lady and family, not omitting the 
meanest of them that served him ; hut to the good old lady he vouchsafed 
more than ordinary respect, who accounted it her highest honour that she 
had three sons and one grandchild slain in the defence of the father, and 



* The following incident occurred during the King's first residence at Trent :— 
«« One day, during my stay at Trent, I hearing the bells ring (the church being hard 
by Frank Wyndham's house), and seeing a company got together in the church- 
yard, I sent down the maid of the house, who knew me, to enquire what the matter 
was ; who returning came up and told me, that there was a rogue, a trooper, come 
out of Cromwell's army, that was telling the people that he had killed me, and that 
that was my buft coat which he had then on. Upon which, most of the village being 
fanatics, they were ringing the bells, and making a bonfire for joy of it" — Kino's 
Diary. 
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that she herself, in her old age, had been instrumental in the protection 
of the son, both kings of England. 

Thus his sacred Majesty, taking Miss Juliana Coningsby behind him, 
attended by Colonel Robert Phelips and Peters, bade farewell to Trent, 
the ark in which God shut him up when the floods of rebellion had covered 
the face of his dominions. Here he rested nineteen days, to give his 
faithful servants time to work his deliverance ; and the Almighty crowned 
their endeavours with success, that his Majesty might live to appear as 
glorious in his actions as courageous in his sufferings." 



CHAPTER VI. 



All's well that ends well. — Shakespeare. 



N the 6th of October, the King, riding before Miss Juliana Con- 
ingsby, and accompanied by Colonel Phelips, left Trent. Passing 
through Wincanton, they arrived at Mere, a little #narket town in Wilts, 
and dined at the George Inn, when the host told them " that the men of 
Westminster (the rebels,) notwithstanding their victory at Worcester, 
were in a great maze, as nothing was known of what had become of the 
King." He added — " It is supposed he is secreted in London, and 
many houses have been searched ;" at which the King could not refrain 
from smiling. After dinner the worthy host familiarly asked him if he 
were " a friend to Caesar ;" to which he answered " Yes." Then said 
Boniface—" Here's a health to King Charles ! God bless him !" At his 
restoration the King inquired what had become of his honest host at 
Mere. 

Resuming their journey, the party arrived the same evening at the 
residence of Mr. Frederick Hyde, at Hole, where they supped and slept. 
" Here Mrs. Hyde was so transported with joy and loyalty towards him, 
that at supper, though his Majesty was set at the lower end of the table, 
yet the good gentlewoman had much ado to overcome herself, and not to 
carve for him first. However, she could not refrain drinking to him a 
glass of wine, and giving him two larks when others had but one." After 
a short stay, Dr. Henchman, afterwards Bishop of London, attended the 
King to Clarendon Park Corner, where he was joined by Colonel Phelips, 
Lord Wilmot, and Colonel Gounter, and was by them accompanied to Mr. 
Thomas Symons' house, at Hambledon, in Hampshire. Mr. Symons 
mistook the King for a Roundhead.* Being assured, however, that they 
were all Cavaliers, he drank a cheerful cup to " Mr. Jackson" the travel- 



* The Puritans were derisively called Boundheads, from the custom of cropping 
the hair close round above the ears. The Puritans were those Protestants who, 
having found refuge at Geneva, in the reign of Mary, had imbibed the doctrines of 
Calvin. On their return to England, on the accession of Elizabeth, being greatly 
shocked that many of the outward observances of the Church of Borne were still 
retained, affected greater piety than their neighbours, and raised, as some think, 
unmeaning and foolish scruples on the most trifling matters. 
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ling cognomen adopted by His Majesty), calling him " Brother Round- 
head," which " Mr. Jackson" duly acknowledged ; and shortly afterwards 
reproved his merry host, who by chance let fell an oath, in the true puri 
tanical style ("Charles Stuart" was an excellent mimic) to the great 
amusement of the party. Butler, in his "Hudibras," has some hard hits at 
the schismatics of that day ; of which the following is a fair specimen : — 

" Turning of Religion's made 
The means to torn and twine a trade : 
And though some change it for a worse, 
They put themselves into a course. 
For all religions flock together, 
like tame and wild fowl of a feather, 
Hence 'tis hypocrisy as well 
Will serve t' improve a church, as zeal : 
As persecution or promotion 
Do equally advance devotion."* 

The remaining portion of the route is taken from Colonel Gounter 's 
account, while^the concluding incidents of this memorable journey are best 
told in the King's own words. 

" On Sunday, the 12th of October, Colonel Phelips went to give the 
King an account, and to conduct him to the Lord Wilmot and Colonel 
Gounter. In the interim, whilst they were expected, on Monday the 13th 
of October, the Lord Wilmot, Colonel Gounter, and Captain Thomas 
Gounter, being all together, agreed to ride out upon the Downs. The 
Colonel for a blind went to Hambledon, to pay his sister a visit, and there 
borrowed a brace of greyhounds, saying his cousin Gounter and other 
gentlemen were on the Downs, and wished to have a course ; and it was 
possible, if they did not beat too far and stay out late, they might all come 
and be merry with her that night ; however, she should be sure of her 
dogs. « If you do you shall be heartily welcome,' was her answer. The 
Colonel brought the greyhounds and beat with my lord and his cousin 
until his time served, and then left them, resolving to ride on until he met 
the King. Just as he came to Warnford Town's end from Old Winchester 
he met Colonel Phelips conducting the King. Being near the houses, 
the Colonel rode by them, taking no notice, went to an inn in the town, 
called for some beer and took a pipe, and stayed till they were at the top 
of Old Winchester before he overtook them. When he had overtook them 
and done his duty to his Majesty, he directed them the safest way, and 
he rode forward to find my Lord Wilmot, which being done they all came 
together. The King and my lord had some private discourse together. 
When they came to Broadhalfpenny Down, a little above Hambledon, the 
King said to the Colonel — * Canst thou get me a lodging hereabouts ?' 
The Colonel told him that his cousin Hyde's house was engaged for him, 



* This eminent political satirist, whose services were unrememhered, and whose 
wit served only to light him to a poor man's grave, thus quizzes a Roundhead : — 

" He hung his cat on Monday 
For killing a mouse on Sunday." 
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and was very convenient, being near and in the way — but whether his 
Majesty thought it too public a place, or for what other reason I do not 
know, but said he ' Know you no other ?' * Yes, may it please your 
Majesty, there is one who married my sister, whose house stands privately 
and out of the way.' ' Let us go thither,' said the King. Whilst we were 
consulting on this affair Captain Thomas Gounter and Swan, my Lord 
Wilmot's man, rode scouting about Broadhalf penny. The Colonel con- 
ducted the King, my Lord Wilmot, and Colonel Robert Phelips to his 
sister's house a private way at the backside of Hambledon, it being but 
half a mile from the place aforesaid. Alighting at the door, the Colonel 
leads them in, Lord Wilmot following ; the King putting Colonel Phelips 
before him, saying — 4 Thou look'st most like a gentleman now.' Coming 
in, the Colonel's sister met them ; they all saluted her." She shewed them 
into a little parlour where was a good fire. This was about candle light- 
ing. Wine, ale, and biscuits were presently set before them with a very 
cheerful countenance, as though the King's presence had some secret 
influence upon her who suspected not that a King -mas present. In the 
space they went to supper, being all seated promiscuously at a round 
table, and having half supped in comes the Colonel's sister's husband, 
Mr. Thomas Symonds, who as it appeared had been in company that day. 
' This is brave,' said he, ' a man can no sooner be out of the way, but his 
house must be taken up with he knows not whom, — and looking in the 
Colonel's face said, ' is it you, you are welcome, and as your friends so are 
they all. Passing round the table and viewing all the company, he said — 

* These are all Hydes now,' but peeping in the King's face said of him, 
' Here's a roundhead ;' and addressing the Colonel said, ' I never knew 
you keep roundheads' company before ;' to which the Colonel replied, 

* Tis no matter, he is my friend, and I assure you no dangerous man,' at 
which words he clapped himself down in a chair next the King, saying, 

* Brother Soundhead, for his sake thou art welcome,' all the while believing 
the King to be so indeed, and making himself, whether for fear or in 
courtesy, to be one too, as he could act it, — the King ail the while com- 
plying with him, to all their admirations. Now and then he would swear 
before he was aware of it, for which the King reproved him, saying, « Oh, 
dear, brother, that was a 'scape ; swear not, I beseech you.' Nevertheless 
in the humour he was in he plied them hard with strong beer, the King 
not knowing how to avoid it, but by some one or other, when Symonds 
looked aside, taking it out of his hand. Supper being now ended, and ten 
o'clock, the Colonel thought as the King had rode nearly forty miles that 
day, and was to undergo a very hard journey the next, he must contrive to 
get the King out of this company, and to his bed, so he whispered in his 
kinsman's ear, saying — • I wonder how you could judge so right ; he is a 
Roundhead indeed ; and if we could get him to bed the house were our 
own, and we could be merry.' He readily submitted, and the Colonel 
presently leaving Lord Wilmot behind, conducted the King, and Colonel 
Robert Phelips. who lay in the King's chamber, to bed. The King slept 
well all night, and by break of day on Tuesday, the 14th of October, the 
Colonel putting up two neat's tongues in his pockets, which he thought 
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might be needful by the way, they set out on their journey. When they 
arrived at Arundel Hill, as they were riding close by the castle, the 
governor (Captain Morley) met them full butt, hunting. The Colonel, the 
better to avoid them, it being a steep hill they were to go down, presently 
alighted, and the company, as was agreed before, did the same, and 
so happily they escaped them. When the King was told who it was, he 
replied merrily, « I did not much like his starched ^mustaches ;' so they 
came to Houghton. When on horseback they made a stop at an alehouse 
for some bread and beer, and then their neats' tongues stood them in very 
good need, and were heartily eaten. From thence they came to Bramber, 
where they found the streets full of soldiers on both sides of the houses, 
who unluckily and unknown to the Colonel came thither the night before 
to guard Bramber Bridge, and at this time were come into the town for 
refreshments. My Lord Wilmot was ready to turn back, when the Colonel 
stept in and said — * If we_do we are .undone ; let us go on boldly, and we 
shall not be suspected.' 'He saith well,' said the King: ^Pfae <3oionel 
went on before, ^ the KSfig^fbrtowed, and so they passed through without any. 
hindrance ; it was then between three and four o'clock in the afternoon. 
They went on, but had not proceeded far when a new terror pursued them ; 
the same soldiers coming behind as fast as they could, whereupon the 
King gave the Colonel a hem ; he slacked his pace till the others came 
up to him, and by that t ime th e soldiers were come, who rudely passed by 
them, being in a narrow lane, so that they could hardly keep their saddles 
for them, but without doing any hurt, being thirty or forty in number. 
When they arrived at Beeding, a little village where the Colonel had pro- 
vided a treat for the King at Mr. Bagshaii's house, he was desirous his 
Majesty should stay there a while and take a view of the coast, but my lord 
would by no means, for fear of those soldiers, but carried the King out of 
the road ; so they parted, which was thought safest. It was agreed that 
the Colonel should go to Brighton, and when he thought he had got all 
clear, to send to them. When he arrived at Brighton he found all safe, 
and the inn (the George) free from all strangers." 

So much for the incidents of which the gallant Colonel was a witness. 
On hearing from him that all due preparations were made, the Royal 
party immediately set off for Brighton, and having safely arrived, took up 
their quarters at the George Inn, probably the only house of entertain- 
ment for man and horse. The King's account is as follows : — " The next 
day (the 14th) we went to a place, four miles off of Shoreham, called Bright- 
helmstone, where we were to meet with the master of the ship, as thinking 
it more convenient for us to meet there than just at Shoreham, where the 
ship was. So when we came to the inn at Brighthelmstone, we met with 
one [Mansel] the merchant, who had hired the vessel, in company with 
her master [Tettershall,] the merchant only knowing me, as having 
hired her only to carry over a person of quality that was escaped from the 
battle of Worcester, without naming any body. And as we were all 
sitting together (viz. Robin Phelips, my Lord Wilmot, Colonel Gounter, 
Mansel, the merchant, Tettershall, the master, and I), I observed that 
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the master of the vessel looked very much upon me.. And as soon as 
we had supped, calling the merchant aside, the master told him that 
he had not dealt fairly with him; for though he had given him a 
very good price for the carrying over that gentleman, yet he had not 
been clear with him ; ' for,* says he, ' he is the King, and I very well 
know him to be so.' Upon which, the merchant denying it, saying 
that he was mistaken, the master answered — ' 1 know him very well, 
for he took my ship, together with other fishing vessels at Brighthelm- 
stone, in the. year 1648,' (which was when I commanded the King my 
father's fleet, and I very kindly let them go again.) 'But,' says he to 
the merchant, ' be not troubled at it, for 1 think I do God and my 
country good service in preserving the King, and, by the grace of God, 
I will venture my life and all for him, aud set him safely on shore, if I 
can, in France.' Upon which the merchant came and told me what had 
passed between them, and thereby found myself under the necessity of 
trusting him. But I took no kind of notice of it presently to him ; but 
thinking it convenient not to let him go home, lest he should be asking 
advice of his wife, or any body else (his Majesty had not forgotten what 
had befallen the unfortunate skipper at Lyme), we kept him with us in 
the inn, and sat up all night drinking beer, and taking tobacco with 
him. 

And here I also run another very great danger, as being confident I was 
known by the master of the inn ; for as I was standing, after supper, by 
the fireside, leaning my hand upon a chair, and all the rest of the company 
being gone into another room, the master of the inn came in, and fell a 
talking with me, and just as he was looking about, and saw there was 
nobody in the room, he, upon a sudden, kissed my hand that was upon 
the back of the chair, and said to me — • God bless you wheresoever you 
go ! I do not doubt, before I die, but to be a lord and my wife a lady.' 
So I laughed, and went away into the next room, not desiring then any 
further discourse with him, there being no remedy against my being known 
by him, and more discourse might have but raised suspicion. On which 
consideration J thought it best for to trust him in that manner, and he 
proved very honest. 

• About four o'clock in the morning, myself and the company before 
named went towards Shoreham, taking the master of the ship with us, on 
horseback, behind one of our company, and came to the vessel's side, 
which was not above sixty tons. But it being low water and the vessel 
lying dry, I and my Lord Wilmot got up with a ladder into her, and went 
and lay down in the little cabin, till the tide came to fetch us off. 

But I was no sooner got into the ship and lain down upon the bed, 
but the master came in to me, fell down upon his knees, and kissed my 
hand, telling me that he knew me very well, and would venture life and 
all that he had in the world to set me down safe in France. 

So about seven o'clock in the morning, it being high water, we went out 
of the port ; but the master being bound for Poole, laden with sea coal, 
because he would not have it seen from Shoreham that he did not go his 
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intended voyage, but stood all the day, with a very easy sail, towards the 
Isle of Wight (only my Lord Wilmot and myself, of my company, on 
board). And as we were sailing, the master came to me, and desired me 
that I would persuade his men to use their endeavours with me to get him 
to set us on shore in France, the better to cover him from any suspicion 
thereof. Upon which I went to the men, which were four, and a boy, and 
told them, truly, that we were two merchants that had some misfortunes, 
and were a little in debt ; that we had some money owing us at Rouen, in 
France, and were afraid of being arrested in England ; that if they would 
persuade the master (the wind being very fair) to give us a trip over to 
Dieppe, or one of those ports near Rouen, they would oblige us very much ; 
and with that I gaye them twenty shillings to drink. Upon which they 
undertook to second me, if I would propose it to the master. 80 I went 
to the master and told him our condition, and that if he would give us a 
trip over to France, we would give him some consideration for it. Upon 
which he counterfeited difficulty, saying that it would hinder his voyage. 
But his men, as they had promised me, joined their persuasions to ours, 
and at last he yielded to set us over. 

So about five o'clock in the afternoon, as we were in sight of the Isle of 
Wight, we stood directly over to the coast of France, the wind being then 
full north ; and the next morning, a little before day, we saw the coast. 
But the tide failing us, and the wind coming about to the south-west, we 
were forced to come to an anchor, within two miles of the shore, till the 
tide of flood was done. 

We found ourselves just before an harbour in France called Fescamp ; 
and just as the tide of ebb was made, espied a vessel to leeward of us, 
which, by her nimble working, I suspected to be an Ostend privateer. 
Upon which I went to my Lord Wilmot, and telling him my opinion of 
that ship, proposed to him our going ashore in the little cock boat, for fear 
they should prove so, as not knowing but, finding us going into a port of 
France (there being then a war between France and Spain), they might 
plunder us, and possibly carry us away and set us ashore in England ; the 
master also himself had the same opinion of her being an Ostender, and 
came to me to tell me so, which thought I made it my business to dis- 
suade him from, for fear it should tempt him to set sail again with us for 
the coast of England ; yet so sensible I was of it, that I and my Lord 
Wilmot went both on shore in the cock boat, and going up into the town 
of Fescamp, stayed there all day to provide horses for Rouen. But the 
vessel which had so affrighted us proved afterwards only a French hoy. 

The next day we got to Rouen, to an inn, one of the best in the town, 
in the Fish market, where they made difficulty to receive us, taking us, by 
our clothes, to be some thieves, or persons that had been doing some very 
ill thing, until Mr. Sandburne, a merchant, for whom I sent, came and 
answered for us. 

One particular more there is observable in relation to this our passage 
into France, that the vessel that brought us over had no sooner landed me, 
and I given her master a pass, for fear of meeting with any of our Jersey 
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frigates, but the wind turned so happily for her as to carry her directly 
for Poole, without its being known that she had ever been upon the coast 
of France. 

We stayed at Rouen one day to provide ourselves better clothes, and 
give notice to the Queen, my mother (who was then at Paris) of my being 
safely landed. After which, setting out in a hired coach, I was met by 
my mother with coaches, short of Paris ; and by her conducted thither, 
where I safely arrived."* 



* On this day (the 15th of October) the Earl of Derby was beheaded at Bolton. 
— At the Restoration, the bark which had conveyed Charles II. to France was brought 
by its owner, Captain Tettershall, into the Thames, and for some months anchored 
before Whitehall. — Colonel Gounter mentions that, shortly after the King had left 
Brighton, " soldiers came into the town to search for a tall black man, sis feet two 
inches high/' meaning the King. 



CHAPTER VII. 



For loyalty is still the same 

Whether it win or lose the game, 

True as the dial to the son, 

Altho* it be not shin'd upon. — Hudibbab. 



HE King is now in safety, and in the enjoyment of every luxury at 
the Court of Louis XIV., while the Protector is ruling England 
with an energy and vigour unknown since the days of Elizabeth. 

Perhaps a very brief narrative of a few of the most eventful incidents 
of the life of Charles II. during his exile and reign, may be interesting 
to the reader, and deemed to be not an inappropriate conclusion to this 
little book. 

The six weeks which intervened from the battle of Worcester to 
the King's landing in France afford the most pleasing records here 
related ; and if the history of Charles had then closed, his name would 
have descended to posterity rather as an object of our admiration and 
esteem than of regret and indignation. In his wanderings and misfor- 
tunes we respect his virtues and sympathize with his trials. We cannot 
but admire his courage and the dignity of his bearing ; — that urbanity 
of manner and free off-hand deportment, which fascinated noble and 
peasant alike, and strangely influenced and attached to his service all who 
came in contact with him in the hour of trouble. If the classic mind of 
the Greeks represented a man successfully struggling with adversity as 
regarded with peculiar admiration by the immortal gods, surely the events 
in the early life of Charles II. entitle him to our praise and win our 
affections. 

To Angels and their Brethren Spirits above* 

No show on earth can sore so pleasant prove, 

As when they great misfortunes see 

With courage borne and decency. 

So were they borne when Woro'ster's dismal day 

Did all the terrors of black fate display. 

So were they borne when no disguise's cloud 

His inward royalty could shroud. 

And they did then more greatness in him see» 

More lustre and more majesty, 

Than all his coronation pomp can shew to human eye. — Cowley. 
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But wjiile the character of Charles is at this period conspicuous for its 
good qualities, we must not pass over in silence the many instances of 
remarkable devotion and disinterested affection for the Royal cause, which 
so brightly shone forth in those who were concerned in his safety and 
subsequent escape. That so many men and women, in the highest as 
well as the lowest situation of life, should faithfully conceal so important 
and unusual a secret, where even the smallest indiscretion might have 
been followed by the most disastrous consequences, is a pleasing and 
striking example of strong attachment to the monarchy. The temptation 
held out by so large a reward as one thousand pounds (representing a 
much larger sum in those days than at the present time) for the head 
of the dethroned monarch, and the severe punishment — that of death — 
threatened in case of concealment, neither of which inducements could 
influence those who were acquainted with his designs, and who assisted 
him in carrying them out ; — these facts, it is gratifying to say, afford an 
honourable testimony to the unsullied fidelity of the English Loyalists. 

Let us now turn our attention to what befel the Royal fugitive, during 
his sojourn on the continent under difficulties, of which the want of 
money was one of the greatest. " It is impossible," says an anonymous 
writer in Blackwood's Magazine, "to imagine anything so thoroughly 
without occupation as a Prince in exile : his rank precludes all political, 
perhaps all military employments abroad ; he is forced by degrading shifts 
to live ; his supplies reach him by uncertain and fitful remittances ; and 
his self-respect is undermined by the attempt to support his dignity with- 
out the means." Charles soon proved the truth of this, for he had not 
been long in Paris before he began to feel most keenly all the incon- 
veniences and mortifications of an exiled and dependent Prince, whose 
power was not likely to be of advantage to those who afforded him an 
asylum. The young King's privations in exile soon became a galling 
hardship, preyed on his mind and spirits, and to get rid of all sober 
thought in this helpless mood of life, he had recourse to those demoralizing 
pursuits, which, growing with his growth, became bo confirmed as he 
advanced in years, that had he possessed the inclination, he could not 
summon to his aid the moral courage to divest himself of them. Cardinal 
Mazarine paid little or no attention to the King's pecuniary wants. He 
had made his court to Cromwell, and was ready and willing, as a deep 
politician, to play into the Protector's hands if it were at all likely to serve 
the purpose of France. Every state in Europe either courted the friend- 
ship or dreaded the arms of the English Republic. Charles was soon 
made to feel that his absence was far more agreeable than his presence ; 
and ultimately he was compelled, after a mortifying residence of three 
years, with a pitiful allowance from his mother, and the cold neglect of 
the Court through the influence of Cromwell, to quit Paris. After a 
residence of two years at Cologne he removed to Bruges, where his court, 
consisting of the most profligate and abandoned associates,' was reduced to 
very great straits, and, it is said, even required the common necessaries 
of life. Such was the known dissoluteness of his followers, that they were 
suspected of being guilty of robbing one of the richest churches of that 
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place; when the King, not quite lost to a sense of shame, thought it 
advisable to remove to Brussels.* His life there was one of dissipation 
and idleness ; and finding his means inadequate to his necessities, as well 
on account of the irregularity of the remittances as his own extravagance, 
he was desirous of mending his position by forming a matrimonial alliance. 
It is said that about this time he made overtures to Cromwell to marry his 
youngest daughter Frances, which were indignantly rejected by the father, 
though it is believed that they were favourably received by the lady. A 
similar proposal was made to Cardinal Mazarine with reference to his 
niece Hortensia, which met with a like result. He then sought the hand 
of the fair daughter of the Duke of Orleans with no better success ; and 
was doomed to further disappointment by being rejected by the daughter 
of the Duke of Lorraine — doubtless much to the regret and chagrin of 
these fair princesses and their aspiring parents when the disappointed 
suitor found himself King of England under such favourable circumstances 
as attended his Restoration. 

It was in the small village of Hockstraten, and while Charles was play- 
ing at tennis, that the news of Cromwell's death was announced. His 
hopes of gaining his crown again revived ; but it was not long before he 
heard of the proclamation of the Protector's eldest son, by General Monck 
and the army. During five months Richard Cromwell's administration 
was firmly established, and he himself was solemnly recognized as First 
Magistrate. Cabals, however, shortly commencing in the army, he fell 
ingloriously without a struggle, and resigned his Protectorship on the 
32nd of April, 1659. 



* Andrew Marvel, who preferred a garret to the stately saloons of Whitehall, and 
poverty and his fair name to the smiles and bribes of his prince, in an epigram of 
considerable power, and worthy even of that age of humour, wit, and satire, thus 
lampoons Charles II. : — 

« Of a tall stature and of sable hue, 
Much like the son of Eish, that lofty Jew, 
Twelve years complete he suffer*d in exile, 
And kept his father's asses all the while." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



How wretchedly he rides 
That's serv*d by cowards and advised by fools, 
Luxurious kings are to their people lost, 
They live like drones upon the publick cost. 

Deyden. 



(jf^N the 29th of May, the Royal Wanderer was restored, and reposed 
C^J/) in safety in the palace of his ancestors. Evelyn, in his " Diary," 
thus graphically describes the event: — "This day his Majesty Charles 
the Second came to London, after a sad and long exile, and calamitous 
suffering both of King and Church, being seventeen years. This was 
also his birthday, and with a triumph of above 20,000 horse and foot, 
brandishing their swords and shouting with inexpressible joy ; the ways 
strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the streets hung with tapestry, 
fountains running with wine ; the mayor, aldermen, and all the companies 
in their liveries, chains of gold, and banners ; lords and nobles clad in 
cloth of silver, gold, and velvet ; and windows and balconies all set with 
ladies ; trumpets, music ; and myriads of people flocking even so far as 
from Rochester, so as they were seven hours in passing the city, even 
from two o'clock in the afternoon till nine at night. I stood in the Strand 
and beheld it, and blessed God. And all this was done without one drop 
of bloodshed, and by that very army that rebelled against him ; but it was 
the Lord's doing, for such a rebellion was never mentioned in any history, 
ancient or modern, since the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity ; nor so joyful a day, or so bright, ever seen in this nation ; this 
happening when to expect or effect it was beyond all human policy." 

Charles had no sooner found himself securely on the throne, when all 
the worst qualities of his character began to shew themselves. His first 
unpopular act, owing to his reckless profusion and extravagance, was the 
sale of Dunkirk to Louis XIV. for £400,000. 

The next year — 1663 — witnessed the rupture with Holland. The 
Dutch fleet triumphantly sailed up the Thames, and burnt the ships of 
war which lay at Chatham. It was said that on the very day of that great 
humiliation the King feasted with the ladies of his seraglio, and amused 
himself with hunting a moth about the supper room ! 

An inglorious treaty, unsatisfactory and degrading to English pride, 
was signed. The nation was sullen and moody ; nothing seemed wanting 
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to fan the flame of discontent into a general conflagration, when a fearful 
epidemic broke out in London, and swept away about 100,000 persons. 
The metropolis, from the numbers that flocked into it from the country, 
became the city of pestilence and famine. The weather was sultry, and 
the closeness of the air most oppressive. An unearthly stillness pervaded 
the whole city ; no sound broke upon the ear of the traveller or wayfarer 
save the faint and dying moan issuing from some window or threshold, 
or the wheels of the dead cart, dragged slowly on by gaunt and sickly 
horses. In short, all the horrors of pestilence and famine, so eloquently 
described by historians and poets, ancient and modern, raged with a fury 
almost unparalleled in history. 

No sooner had the metropolis recovered from this terrible calamity, and 
the spirits of the nation were beginning to revive, when the great fire of 
London broke out in a bakehouse near London Bridge. It commenced 
at midnight on the 2nd of September, and raged a whole week, destroying 
400 streets and 13,000 houses. St. Paul's Cathedral and 89 churches, the 
Guildhall, the City Gates, with numerous other public buildings, hospitals, 
libraries, and several handsome private edifices, were reduced to ashes. 

Lord Clarendon had now for some time been declining in the favour of 
the King and of the great majority of the people ; and in 1 667, being dis- 
graced and dismissed the Court, withdrew to France. This wise and able 
minister, who conspicuously stood forth as the representative of English 
good sense and feeling, was succeeded by a cabinet, consisting of five 
noblemen, called the Cabal, from the coincidence of its possessing five 
names, the initial letters of which form that word — Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. These members of the Cabal 
gained little by their baseness save disgrace and impeachment. All were 
tainted in a greater or less degree with the vices of the times, and 
especially by that immorality so very prevalent among the politicians of 
the age. 

In 1678 the whole country was thrown into a state of great commotion 
by the report that a vile Popish plot had been detected. Titus Oates, 
whose audacity seems only to have been exceeded by his villainy, appears 
to have originated this strange delusion. He had written a hideous 
romance, in which the most frightful prophecies were predicted against the 
King and nation. The members of the Church of Rome were accused of 
being the authors of a fearful conspiracy, and — in consequence of this 
gross imposture, which was readily accredited by the great mass of the 
people, who, when once roused, are soon driven to acts of violence — were 
exposed to the most unjust and cruel penalties. Being once objects of 
suspicion, a great outcry was raised against them ; much innocent blood 
was shed ; and the last victim — whose execution may be considered as 
the concluding scene of this reckless and diabolical plot — was the unfor- 
tunate Lord Stafford, who was formally murdered on Tower Hill the 29th 
of September, 1680. The 26th of May, 1679, witnessed the passing of 
the famous Habeas Corpus Act, to which the royal assent was reluctantly 
given, — an act which rendered the Great Charter more efficient, and gave 
greater security to the liberty of the subject. 
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A reaction of public feeling shortly took place in favour of the King; 
who showed his gratitude by dissolving the Parliament, and carrying on 
the Government by his own arbitrary authority ! These, and other sub- 
sequent events, dangerous to the liberties of the nation, were followed 
by the celebrated Kye House Plot, the object of which was the assassi- 
nation of the Bang and the Heir Presumptive. This is the last important 
transaction of the reign of Charles, and terminated in the melancholy 
execution of Lord Russell and Algernon Sydney, at the instigation of that 
judicial tyrant, the execrable and merciless Jeffries, and to the eternal 
disgrace of Charles, whose innate indolence and selfishness would not 
allow his infamous repose to be disturbed even in the cause of insulted 
humanity.* 

The struggle between prerogative and privilege was now drawing to a 
close so far as this reign was concerned ; for on the 2nd of February, 
1685, the King was seized with an apoplectic fit, which ended in death on 
the 6th, in the 55th year of his age and 25th of his reign. The splendid 
saloons of Whitehall (an admirable relic of the magnificence of the Tudors) 
seldom presented a scene of such shocking depravity and licentiousness 
as on the Sunday evening, which Evelyn thus graphically describes : — 
" I never can forget the inexpressible luxury and profaneness, gaming, 
and all dissoluteness, and, as it were, total forgetfulness of God (it being 
Sunday evening) which this day se'nnight 1 was witness of : the King 
sitting and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Maza- 
rine, &c. ; a French boy singing love songs in that glorious gallery; 
whilst about twenty of the great courtiers and other dissolute persons 
were at basset round a large table — a bank of at least £2,000 in gold 
before them — upon which, two gentlemen who were with me made reflec- 
tions in astonishment. Six days after all was dust." 

Such were the last days of Charles the Second. In early life we watch 
his career with great interest : his warmth and frankness of disposition, 
as well as engaging manners, not yet spoiled by contact with the French 
Court, and fine commanding person, inspire us with sentiments of affection 
and loyalty. At an early age he witnessed the troubles of the time, and 
the unhappiness and miseries of his father's later years. Our sympathies 
are naturally enlisted on his side during the dangers and perplexities of 
a first exile ; our hopes rise when we see him at the head of fourteen 



* The memory of these two illustrious statesmen are honourably mentioned in the 
following beautiful lines of one of England's most gifted poets : — 

" Bring every sweetest flower, and let me strew 
The grave where Russell lies ; whose tempered blood, 
With calmest cheerfulness for thee resign'd, 
Stained the sad annals of a giddy reign — 
Aiming at lawless power, though meanly sunk 
Jn loose inglorious luxury. With him 
His friend, the British Cassius, fearless bled : 
Of high determined spirit, roughly brave, 
By ancient learning to the enlighten'd love 
Of ancient freedom warm'd." — Thompson. 
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thousand fighting men on the march to Worcester to contest for his just 
rights, and to avenge the death of a murdered father. We recollect with 
lively pleasure, almost with enthusiasm, the chivalrous spirit and noble 
daring as he confronted Cromwell and his veteran Ironsides at Fort Royal, 
and again when he cheered his men with hat in hand, though he clearly 
saw the extremity of the danger ; as also when he despairingly cried out to 
his troopers — " I had rather that you should shoot me than keep me alive 
to see the sad consequences of this fatal day." We regard his strange 
adventures from this time to the landing in France with anxious interest. 
Up to this period the history of Charles will bear comparison with that 
of good princes. When, however, we pass on to his mode of life during 
the second exile, we see a character gradually developing itself in a way 
most unfavourable to his reputation ; at the Restoration it stands out fully 
conspicuous for infamy and baseness. Never was an exiled prince restored 
to a throne under fairer auspices, or at a time when nobler prospects 
commanded attention. The memory of a father's heroic death and a 
son's misfortunes inspired his subjects with feelings of loyalty and affection ; 
but, alas ! they were not long in detecting that they had entrusted their 
dearest interests to a sovereign, whose proceedings were dangerous to the 
people and dishonourable to himself. 

The want of a knowledge of the world cannot be brought forward in 
extenuation of his errors, for never, probably, had any prince passed 
through more trying changes. He had seen men of every description ; he 
had found true friendship in his difficulties among the lowly as well as 
among the high ; he had experienced apathy and coolness where he might 
have expected kindness and generosity ; and was thoroughly familiar with 
the baseness of his ministers, the selfishness of his courtiers, and the 
servility of his panegyrists. Without faith in human virtue, he believed 
that every person could be bought ; with no friendship which he thought 
sincere, with no love that he did not hire, he floated recklessly along the 
stream of life, without one genuine enjoyment or one social affection, 
laughing at the virtues and triumphing in the follies of mankind. In 
short, he was a libertine and a voluptuary. Intent alone on the exclusive 
pursuit of selfish gratification, a fine understanding, formed by nature for 
great efforts, was rendered incapable of acquiring anything that was noble 
or estimable. The stern and manly virtues of self-denial, chastity, and 
patient exertion cannot exercise their due influence where immorality and 
licentiousness corrupt the moral atmosphere any more than a light can 
burn where the air is polluted. Where religion is ridiculed and virtue 
becomes the jest of the satirist, the public spirit of a nation and the 
principles of individuals can produce such fruits only as are of a withered 
or stunted growth. What is there, then, in the life of this King which 
the lowliest subject can envy ? How must the patriot, however humble 
his station, in whose breast the sacred flame of freedom burns, and 
whose actions are guided by the doctrines of the Gospel, sigh over the 
weaknesses and vices of a prince, who in his lifetime betrayed the best 
interests of his country, and at his death proved himself to be a faithless 
sovereign and a consummate hypocrite ? 
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My story is now finished. Would that it were that of a better man 
and a worthier prince. If these few pages have excited in the reader 
an interest in an important portion of English history, and a desire of 
following up a subject so deserving of his attention, he may perchance find 
that so slight a circumstance as a visit to an old country grange can repay 
him for his trouble. On such occasions we naturally recur to times gone 
by, and on comparing the present with the past become truly sensible of, 
and gratefully acknowledge, the blessings we enjoy. The transactions of 
this period teach us to venerate the memory of those who have been 
instrumental in procuring for us our liberty in times of imminent danger, 
and we know how to properly estimate the character of those whose un- 
principled and tortuous policy might have deprived us of that liberty and 
freedom which every Englishman holds so dear. All honour be to those 
patriots who dared to confront a dissembling sovereign, and possessed the 
generosity and intrepidity to sacrifice their own private interests for the 
benefit of the public and the happiness of posterity. In contrasting the 
lives "of such men as Sir Matthew Hale, " the judge so justly celebrated," 
who, in times most critical and dangerous to his country and the liberties 
of the people, was not wanting to his country's welfare — of the truly noble 
and chivalrous Derby, from whom the bitterness of death would have 
passed away, had he known of his master's safety — of Clarendon, who, 
though not altogether blameless, was not unconscious of what was due to 
his prince and his fellow subjects — of Algernon Sydney, who had imbibed 
his stern republican principles and visions of liberty and equality from the 
fascinating but imperfect models of Greece and Rome — of Lord Russell, 
the man of amiable disposition and dignified sentiments — of Temple, the 
calm philosopher and high-minded statesman — with those of the unprin> 
cipled Villiers — the dissolute Rochester — the astute Shaftesbury, to whom 
nothing was wanting but virtue — the inhuman Jeffries, so insolent in 
prosperity, and so prostrate and cowardly in adversity — we cannot fail to 
be struck with admiration for the dignity and elevated traits of character 
in the former, while we deplore and execrate the looseness of principles 
and morals of the latter, however much we may be captivated by the 
variety and brilliancy of their talents. 

A deeper insight into this important era may possibly teach this in- 
structive lesson, that it is wisdom to avoid extreme views either in religion 
or politics, which, carried out with over-much warmth or pertinacity, not 
only disturb the peace of mankind, but too often lead to commotion and 
civil wars, with all their attendant calamities. Jn times of public alarm, 
when the religious prejudices of even the more enlightened part of the 
community are wrought up to an undue pitch of excitement, those lessons 
of tolerance, which a larger intercourse with mankind and a greater know- 
ledge of political science ought to teach, are forgotten or overlooked, and 
excesses committed which too much resemble the blind passions of the 
populace. If, in the struggle of the Great Rebellion, the Puritans erred 
on their part, the Cavaliers rushed into the opposite extreme of error. 
While the latter were scoffers at Religion, and guilty of profaneness and 
infidelity, it cannot be denied that the former rendered themselves ridi- 
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pulous by cant, hypocrisy, and impiety. It is no proof of a candid 
and unprejudiced mind to defend the glaring faults of either party, or to 
describe the one as a pack of wolves and the other as a flock of lambs. 
Immorality, tyranny, and persecution are ever hateful, by whatever class 
those odious crimes may be perpetrated. If the Court of Charles II. was 
shamefully profligate and abandoned, it cannot be denied that the petty 
tyranny, intolerance, and bigotry, and rank and dark sins, which bore such 
poisonous fruit during the reign of the extreme Puritan discipline, threw 
the libertinism and dissoluteness of the Court of Charles, bad as it was, 
completely into the shade. Both parties, when in power, are equally 
deserving of our disgust and indignation. May the experience of these 
unfortunate times in our country's history teach those who love the land 
of their birth to be ever ready to stand up manfully in defence of their just 
rights, if at any time they should be assailed by monarchical despotism or 
democratic tyranny, and show, by their exemplary firmness and moderation, 
that Religion, Justice, and Loyalty are the only bulwarks with which 
successfully to stem the excesses of Fanaticism, the bigotry of Superstition, 
and the anarchy of Democracy : all of which are so thoroughly distasteful 
and uncongenial to the traditional and national feelings and principles of 
the enlightened sons and daughters of this free and happy country. 
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( Copy of a Letter addressed to a Friend.) 

& & 'jlf^EAR IRENZEUS, — Having compiled, during my leisure hours. 

C 6 JL/* a brief account of the incidents that befel Charles II. after the 
battle of Worcester, and being much amused by the stories which I had 
gleaned from very many sources, I proposed to myself the pleasure of 
making a tour and following the King in his well-known journey, fully 
aware that the parts of the country through which I should travel were not 
only exceedingly picturesque and attractive, but would be doubly interesting 
to me, now worked up to a fit of enthusiasm by detailing the fortunes of 
Charles ; not when a pitiable pensioner of Louis XIV., or the dissolute 
monarch in the saloons at Whitehall, but as a young prince in the flush of 
manhood, fighting for his rights, and displaying a valour and dignity not 
unworthy of his great ancestor, Henry of France. I now send you these 
interesting details. The chief reason why I have ventured to lay them 
before the public is simply this : — At many of the places where Charles 
found refuge it is a subject of regret that there is no cheap and com- 
prehensive manual illustrative of those incidents, which to my mind form 
one of the most exciting and pleasing narratives of English history. I was 
much delighted with the interest which the several persons seemed to take 
in this matter. The various copies of works of this eventful history were 
well bethumbed and dog-eared ; nevertheless, I soon perceived that the 
wonder-loving villagers were considerably confused in their ideas; nor, 
indeed, was I much surprised at this, for the various accounts I have 
alluded to are not written in that lucid and well-digested order which 
would at once place the matter in a clear light before that class of readers 
for which these few pages are principally intended. Well ! before I 
entered on my tour I recollected having read somewhere that Lord 
Bacon had observed it was * a strange thing that sailors [should make 
accurate diaries where nothing but sea and sky were to be seen, while 
landsmen in their travels over various climes] and countries fail to do so.* 
Taking my lord's hint, and duly equipped with paper, pencils, and colours, 
and though last by no means least, Bradshaw's Railway Guide, I started 
on my journey. On a fine bright morning I ascended to the top of 
the cathedral tower at Worcester, some 167 feet high, not looking down, 
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as Charles did on the 3rd of September, 1651, on a town which was soon 
to witness such a sanguinary affray, surrounded on all sides by an army 
eagerly waiting for a desperate struggle, but on the loyal city of Worcester, 
with a large and prosperous population. Barges and boats were slowly 
gliding down the stream of the ever-flowing Severn as it washed the banks 
of the meadows, which still bear the name of Pitchcroft, where you will 
recollect part of the King's troops lay on the evening previous to the battle. 
The site of the Priory gate was here pointed out at St. John's, where 
Lambert made his last stand before he was driven over the old bridge into 
the city. Turning southwards the Teme is seen uniting its waters with 
those of the Severn, and beyond that the eye can dimly discern the old 
church at Upton, backed by the Malvern hills. I must confess that, 
instead of reflecting with delight on the great difference of 1859 and 1651, 
and contemplating the beauty of the church on whose noble tower I was 
then standing, and the various other churches and attractive edifices, my 
thoughts reverted to less happy times ; and the old bridge at Powick, with 
the entrenchments round Perry Wood and Redhill, interested me far more 
than those great social improvements of this wonderful age — canals, rail- 
ways, &c. Descending the cathedral tower and making my way through 
the city, I had pointed out to me the house in which Charles lodged, and 
whither he fled with Lord Wilmot at the close of the battle. It is said 
that as Charles and his companion left by the back door of the house 
Colonel Cobbett entered at the front, in the hope of capturing the King. 
It is an interesting old house, and formerly belonged to Judge Berkeley. 
Report says that the learned judge was born here ; but at the date of the 
battle of Worcester it was in the possession of Mr. Durant Trees now 
throw their shadows over the graves of those who fell in battle where 
Fort Royal once stood. All traces of Sidbury and St. Martin's Gates 
have long since disappeared — not a vestige remains to arrest the atten- 
tion of the curious traveller. The Guildhall still contains one of the 
brass cannons then in the possession of the Royalists, while in the old 
city documents may still be seen the following curious and characteristic 
item : — ' Paid for pitch and rosin to p'fume the hall after the Scots, 2s.' 

Leaving the interesting and loyal city of Worcester, I arrived at Barbon 
Bridge, which probably still presents the same appearance as when 
Charles and his devoted band of followers halted upon it on the evening 
of the 3rd of September, 1651. Along the Kidderminster road spots are 
still pointed out where the King rested ; and near Stourbridge stands the 
inn where he drank a cup of Canary, as also the turnpike, near the White. 
House, through which he had much difficulty in passing unnoticed. 

Proceeding onward I did not meet with anything to interest my 
attention until I came to Whiteladies, which I have already described^ 
The cold grey ruins of the old religious house are first descried at a 
distance of half-a-mile, and lie a short remove from the road in a secluded 
valley. I shortly arrived at a gate which opened into a lane, and led to 
the spot where Charles first found rest from his relentless enemies. With 
some little difficulty I climbed over the wall, and with due reverence and 
cautious step, passing over the graves of those who, lively witnesses to 
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these stirring times of civil discord, are now resting in peace, at last came 
to the grave of the good Dame Joan. It is conspicuous on the north side 
of the ruins, within the chancel of the chapel, close to a fine open arch, 
part of which is now mured up. The original tombstone was destroyed by 
the rude hands of a thoughtless woman servant in 1807, but through the 
praiseworthy zeal of the Rev. J. Dale a fac-simile has been erected, 
having this quaint inscription : — 

Here lyeth 
The Bodie of a Friende 
The King did call 
Dame Joane. 
But now she is 
Deceast and Gone. 
In ten 'd Anno : Do. 
1660. 

The old manor house, into which Charles's horse was actually led by way 
of precaution, has long since been pulled down. Nothing remains but the 
ruins of the abbey ; of this I send you a sketch, as well as of the tomb- 
stone of Dame Joan. On my return home from this truly pleasant 
excursion, I found by reference to Mr. Eyton's learned work on the 
Antiquities of Shropshire, that this ancient monastery was probably dis- 
mantled by Henry VIII. in 1536. 

On the following day I visited Evelith Mill, where you will remember 
Charles met with his first surprisal. Descending a steep hill the traveller 
passes over the brook through which Charles waded — the stream still turns 
the flour mill — and then ascends another hill, described by the King as 
a ' lane, very deep and very dirty.' 

AtMadeley I was much gratified with my visit to the house and barn, 
more endeared to us by age. The former is an exceedingly picturesque 
object, and the latter, though now converted into a malthouse, still retains 
much of its former appearance. One of the members of the family showed 
me a lithograph of a very handsome tankard, which Charles II. gave to 
one of the Wolfs at the Restoration ; the original being in the possession 
of a gentleman at Liverpool, a worthy descendant of that right loyal 
family. 

From Madeley I slowly returned by Evelith Mill to Boscobel, which I 
have already described to you, and so content myself with sending you a few 
sketches. While stopping in the neighbourhood I discovered that there 
was much mystery and considerable doubt in the minds of many as to the 
identity of the tree shown to the curious visitor as the Royal Oak ; and 
having been informed that several persons, whose opinions, from their 
station and learning, deserve our best consideration, maintain that the oak 
now standing is the veritable tree in which Charles was concealed, I endea- 
voured to ascertain the truth of the matter, and the result is the following 
extracts, which may throw some light upon the subject, and probably tend 
to prove that such is not the case. Blount, who bore arms and suffered for 
the Royal cause, in his amusing work, first printed in 1660, the year of 
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the Restoration, thus expresses himself : — ' The oak is now properly called 
' the Royal Oak of Boscobel.' Since his Majesty's happy Restoration, 
hundreds of people, for many miles round, have flocked to see the famous 
Boscobel, chiefly to behold the Royal Oak, which has been 4 deprived ' of 
all its young boughs by the numerous visitors of it, who keep them in 
memory of his Majesty's happy preservation, insomuch that Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, who was afterwards proprietor, was forced in a due season of the 
year to * crop ' part of it for its preservation, and put himself to the charge 
of fencing it about with a high pale, the better to transmit the happy 
memory of it to posterity.' Evelyn says — * The oak had ceased to be a 
living tree in 1662.' The Rev. G. Plaxton, who was Rector of Donington 
between the years 1690 and 1703, says: — 'The Royal Oak was a fair 
spreading tree, the boughs of it all lined and covered with ivy. Here, 
in the thick of these boughs,' the King sat in the day time with Colonel 
Carlos ; so that they are strangely mistaken who judged it an old hollow 
oak, whereas it ' was' a gay and flourishing tree, surrounded with a great 
many more. The c poor ' remains of the Royal Oak are now fenced in by 
a handsome brick wall, at the charge of Basil Fitzherbert, Esquire.' Dr. 
Stukeley remarks, in his * Visit to Boscobel' (only sixty-two years after 
the battle of Worcester), ' that the tree was almost cut away by travellers, 
whose curiosity leads them to see it. Close by the side grows a young 
thriving plant from one of its acorns.' Among other historical pictures 
and miniatures lately sold at public auction by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson, was a portrait of * The Pretender James Francis Edward, en- 
graved on silver by Will, laid on a piece of Boscobel Oak.' This must have 
been about 1708, and proves the high esteem in which a relic even of the 
Royal Oak was held at that period. Can we marvel at its total diappear- 
ance in a few years ? The Rev. Joseph Dale, who has investigated this 
subject with the true spirit and acumen of an antiquary, gives the follow- 
ing interesting account : — 

' The present Royal Oak is now going rapidly to decay ; and no casual 
observer would, from its appearance, imagine that only fifty years ago 
its branches spread over a spacious circumference far beyond the wall, 
reaching to within a few feet of the ground, and so umbrageous that 
about that time a roguish party of rustics concealed themselves under its 
shade whilst on the watch for an out-lying deer as it came trotting up the 
green sward, within gun shot, on its way to browse on the tilling. Soon 
after that period, however, it suffered severely from the tempests, espe 
cially on one occasion, about forty years ago, when the branches, ere they 
had lost their leaves, were loaded with snow, which became partially 
frozen, so that when the wind rose there was such a terrific crushing and 
mangling of its limbs, that not less than a waggon load and a half were 
carried to the wood pile, and it appears never to have recovered from this 
severe attack. 

4 It was observed at the time that other oaks in the neighbourhood 
suffered comparatively little damage ; and this excess of injury inflicted 
on the Royal Oak is, in my opinion, to be attributed to the fact of its 
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having been reared and grown up within damp well-like walls. For more 
than a century, perhaps, it had been inclosed by a brick wall, eight or 
nine feet high, which, impeding a free circulation of air, prevented the 
butt of the tree, to that height, from enjoying the benefit of the wind and 
sun; the invigorating properties of the former have from the days of 
Homer and his 'avefMrpefef'eyxof been proverbial for the hardening or 
rather toughening of forest trees; and it is observable that you nearly 
always find the soundest timber — especially oak — on the S.W. or windy 
side of a wood or coppice ; and though to the eye the tree might appear 
in a most flourishing condition, what may be termed its constitution was 
completely undermined by its unnatural imprisonment in a confined space, 
nearly always damp with the fallen leaves and the yearly vegetation and 
decay of weeds; the soil obtaining an extra rankness from the inclosure 
serving as a receptacle for any rotten skins of sheep, or the carcases of 
dead lambs, which the shepherd or farmer would fling over the wall as 
the readiest way of putting them out of sight. And from this accumulation 
of fertilizing matter, whose powers were comparatively dormant whilst the 
wall stood, I observed that after its (the wall) removal in 1814, the various 
weeds, by exposure to the genial rays of the sun and a free current of air, 
attained such an unusual luxuriance of growth, that I noticed the hemlock 
nine or ten feet high, and comparatively strong in the bole. The tree, too, 
on its exposure, exhibited lamentable proof of dilapidation, and several 
holes in the butt, hitherto concealed, proclaimed its rapid hastening to 
decay. These holes, as well as several which have followed the tearing off 
of the arms, have been covered with lead at the time when the present 
iron palisades were placed around the tree by order of Miss Frances Evans. 
It is not surprising, then, that the oak — which, as far as age is concerned, 
might, under happier circumstances, have now been in the pride of its 
strength — assumes yearly a more faded face and form ; its leafy branches, 
in place of their former sweep towards the ground, are contracting in 
circumference, and I should calculate that none of them are less than 
twenty feet from the soil. In my remembrance it has ever been a very 
shy bearer, not bringing acorns to perfection oftener than once in eight or 
ten years. I gathered some from it about ten years ago, and thought they 
would be the last crop of ripe fruit ; and, until the last warm summer, the 
following seasons produced scarcely a handful of acorns, and then such as 
had no vegetation in them. However, the last year's uncommon heat and 
dryness — which, I understand, caused a larger crop of acorns than was 
ever remembered — revived its sinking powers, and it bore, as far as I can 
form a guess, two or three pecks. The acorns have always been of a 
diminutive size, the general run of them not exceeding the size of a good 
horse bean.' 

A brazen tablet, bearing the following inscription, was attached to the 
present Royal Oak on the 29th day of May, 1845, but has since been 
removed : — 
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Felicissimam Arborem 
Quam in asylum Potentissimi Begis Caroli IL 
Deos optimus maximus per quern Beges regnant 
Hie crescere voluit, 
Tarn in perpetuam rei tantse memoriam 
Quam in specimen firm® in reges fidei 
Muro cinctam posteris commend&runt 
Basilius et Jana Fitzherbert, 
Quod Pietatis monimentum vetustate collapsum 
Paternarom virtutum hffiredes 
Et avitee in prinoipes fidei eemnlatores 
In integrum restituerunt 
Basilius et Eliza Fitzherbert. 
iiii. Cal. Junii A.H.S. mdcclxxxvu. 
Qua ex Arbore Quereum hanc, uti fertur ortam 
Ferreis his, quae hodie sunt, repagulis 
Circummunivit 
Ejusdem hujusce agri possessor 
Eodem erga reges animo prsedita 
Francesca Evans. 
A.H.S. MDCCCIVII. 



(translation.) 

The most auspicious tree, 
Which the All-merciful and Almighty Being, by whom Kings reign, 
Willed should grow on this spot, 
As a refuge for the most potent Prince Charles II. 
Basil and Jane Fitzherbert, 
As well for a perpetual memory of so wonderful an event, 
As for a standing token of unshaken fidelity to Princes, 
Commended to the protection of posterity by surrounding it with a wall; 
Which monument of dutiful affection being then fallen to decay, 
Basil and Eliza Fitzherbert, 
The inheritors of their father's virtues, 
And emulous of the loyalty of their ancestors, 

Built anew and restored, 
May 29, in the year of man's salvation 1787. 
Of which tree this present oak being (as tradition tells) the genuine offspring, 
Frances Evans, 
The possessor of this same estate, 
And endued with the same spirit of attachment to Sovereigns, 
Fenced about with these iron palisades, 
In the year of man's salvation 1 817. 

Mr. Hughes, in the first edition of the ' Boscobel Tracts,' 1830, 
writes : — ' A few hundred yards to the south-west of it (Boscobel House) 
in a field, commanding a fine distant view of the Wrekin and Cley Hills, 
stands the present representative of the Royal Oak, itself a tree of some 
antiquity. It was planted many years ago on the original spot from an 
acorn of the parent tree, which soon fell a sacrifice to the destructive zeal 
of the loyal during Charles's brief popularity.' From these and other 
highly interesting facts, it certainly does appear that the present tree is 
either an acorn sapling from the old pollard that sheltered Charles, or, 
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still more probable, a shoot from the roots of the same, and therefore to 
be considered as part and parcel of the identical royal refuge — 4 King 
Charles's Oak.' 

There is a story still existing that Charles and Carless carried an owl 
into the oak, who, upon seeing some troopers riding towards the tree, loosed 
it out of the bag, which, fluttering through the thick foliage with consi- 
derable noise, diverted their attention, and so they passed on, little sup- 
posing that the arch rebel Charles Stuart was so near them. 

The following inscription, written by the late Lord Grenviile, is engraved 
upon a stone, near a young oak tree, at Dropmore, the seat of Lady 
Grenviile 

«' This Tree, raised from an Acorn of the Oak which sheltered Charles II. 
at Boscobel, is placed and cherished here as a memorial, not of his 
preservation, but of the re-establishment of the Ancient and Free 
Monarchy of England — the true source of her prosperity and glory." 

It is generally believed that some saplings from acorns of the old tree 
were planted in St. James's Park and elsewhere, not forgetting the United 
States of America. 

I may mention that there is some doubt as to the secret place in which 
the King slept. Some think it was on the second floor, others at the 
top of the stairs in one of the garrets. Blount's account is in favour 
of the latter, for he says — ' On Sunday morning (September the 7th) his 
Majesty got up early (his dormitory being none of the best, nor his bed 
the easiest), and near the secret place where he lay had the convenience 
of a gallery to walk in, where he was observed to spend some time in his 
devotions, and where he had the advantage of a window, which surveyed 
the road from Tong to Brewood. Soon after his Majesty coming down 
into the parlour his nose fell a bleeding, which put his poor faithful 
servants into a great fright ; but his Majesty was pleased soon to remove 
it by telling them it often did so.' 

, Leaving Boscobel with a lingering look of regret, I proceeded on the 
King's route to Moseley Old Hall, some twelve miles distant. Passing 
along a hilly and sandy road, through woodlands of considerable extent, 
my attention was arrested, after a walk of two miles and a half, on the 
knoll of a hill, by a fine view of Chillington House, which Queen Elizabeth 
visited in 1575, and to the owner of which Boscobel then belonged. 
Wandering across the country a few miles farther, and over the stream 
which turns Pendeford Mill, I came suddenly on the fine old manor house 
of Moseley. There it stands, in a spot still lonely, to this hour intact, the 
most complete and perfect of all the residences in which Charles found 
an asylum. How I am to describe it to you without the aid of a plan I 
know not ? However, I send you some sketches, which perhaps may give 
you a correct idea of the place; and from these you will see that it 
presents, unlike all other old buildings, precisely the same appearance as 
we are led to believe it did in 1651. Indeed, it seems that the innovating 
hands of masons and carpenters have not touched it since, which con- 
siderably enhances the pleasure and imparts an unusual degree of satis- 
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faction to any one who may wish to idle away an hour or two inves- 
tigating the ins and outs of this old weather-beaten mansion. Passing 
under a massive porch of oak, the hall first presents itself; it is now 
converted into a kitchen. This leads by means of a fine specimen of an 
old staircase, now shut out from view by a plain boarding for comfort sake, 
to the second floor. Here is a large bed room, panelled with dark oak, 
containing the very bed, with the furniture, in which Charles slept, and 
where he held his last conference with those concerned in his escape. 
Adjoining is a small closet, exactly over the porch of the entrance; 
through the latticed windows of which the King saw his wounded soldiers 
passing, whilst some came to the door to ask relief. Proceeding along 
the passage we enter a chamber, now used as a servant's bed room, from 
which a door opens into a closet. In the corner of the closet, which is 
very dark, is a secret hole with a trap door, leading to the ground floor 
by the brewhouse chimney. There is another door opposite to- the one by 
which this closet is entered, so that any person in search of recusants, 
having once gained access to the closet, would necessarily be induced to try 
the second door, and after opening it with much difficulty, find that it leads 
him to another room in front of the house. At the top of the house is the 
oratory, which still retains some slight vestiges of its former use ; and over 
the gable window at the top of the house is another remarkably dark secret 
place, which only admits of a person lying down. Allport's Leasow and 
the Dry Pits are still pointed out to the stranger, but do not present the 
same appearance as when Colonel Lane tied up his horse there on the 
Sunday night (September 7th), and Mr. Whitgreave stood shivering at 
midnight anxiously expecting the King, for it was then covered with largo 
trees and brushwood to a considerable extent. The Moore, where Father 
Huddlestone was posted the same night, adjoins the Long Walk and the 
garden. The orchard door through which Charles passed into the garden 
leading to the house still remains. Leaving this interesting and charming 
old house, I, on a still summer evening, enjoyed a walk of some six or 
seven miles, through shady lanes and bye- ways, until I came to Bentley 
Hall. I forgot to mention in my narrative that the King did not rely 
on finding Lord- Wilmot at Moseley, but merely sent to enquire what had 
become of him ; for ' he and I,' says Charles, * had agreed to meet at 
London, at the Three Cranes, in the Vintry, and to enquire for Will 
Ashburnham.' The King, it appears, seldom allowed this nobleman to 
travel in his immediate company, for he says — ' I could never get my 
Lord Wilmot to put on any disguise, he saying he should look frightfully 
in it, and therefore did never put on any.' 

The original house at Bentley has been long since pulled down and 
another erected on its site, built, as I was informed, by the royal grants 
allowed to the Lane family. It was here that the King states that he had 
the luxury of changing his clothes into a ' little better habit, like a serving 
man, being a kind of grey cloth suit.' How great the luxury the following 
description by Pepys will give you some idea — * The habit that the King 
came in to Father Hodiestone, was a very greasy old grey steeple-crowned 
hat, with the brims turned up, without lining or hatband, the sweat 
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appearing two inches deep through it, round the hand place; a green 
cloth jump coat, threadbare, even to the threads being worn white, and 
breeches of the same, with long knees down to the garter ; with an old 
sweaty leathern doublet, a pair of white flannel stockings next to his legs, 
which the King said were his boot stockings, their tops being cut off to 
prevent their being discovered, and upon them a pair of old green yarn 
stockings, all worn and darned at the knees, with their feet cut off; which 
last he said he had of Mr. Woolfe, who persuaded him thereto, to hide 
his other white ones, for fear of being observed. His shoes were old, all 
slashed for the ease of his feet, and full of gravel, with little rolls of paper 
between his toes, which he said he was advised to, to keep them from 
galling ; he had an old coarse shirt, patched both at the neck and hands, 
of that very coarse sort which, in that country, go by the name of hogging 
shirts ; which shirt, Father Hodlestone shifting from the King, by giving 
him one of his new ones, Father Hodlestone sent afterwards to Mr. Sher- 
wood, now Lord Abbot of Lambspring, in Germany, a person well known 
to the Duke [of Yorke], who begged this shirt of Father Hodlestone. His 
handkerchief was a very old one, torn, and very coarse, and being daubed 
with the King's blood from his nose, Father Hodlestone gave it to a kins- 
woman of his, one Mrs. Brathwayte, who kept it with great veneration, as 
a remedy for the king's evil ; he had no gloves, but a long thorn stick, 
not very strong, but crooked three or four several ways, in his hand ; his 
hair cut short up to his ears, and hands coloured ; his Majesty refusing to 
have any gloves when Father Hodlestone offered him some, as also to 
change his stick. 1 

I must not omit to tell you that at the Restoration a pension of £1000 
per annum was settled on Miss Lane, who afterwards married Sir Clement 
Fisher, of Packington Hall, Warwickshire ; and £600 per annum on her 
brother, Colonel Lane. A gold watch was also given by Charles to Lady 
Fisher, which was to descend to the eldest daughter of the house of Lane. 
This some few years back was possessed by the Dowager Mrs. Lucy, of 
Charlecote Park, Warwickshire, from whom it was stolen, never perchance 
to be recovered. In the work * Monarchy Revived ' the reception of Miss 
Lane at Paris is thus related : — ' In December, 1651, arrived at Paris the 
gentlewoman, Mrs. Jane Lane, who had been instrumental in his Majesty's 
deliverance after the overthrow at Worcester ; of which, fearing danger by 
the discovery of some unfaithful confidants, she went on foot in disguise 
to Yarmouth, and there took ship for France. She was conducted into 
Paris with great honour, his Majesty himself with the Queen his mother, 
and the Dukes of York and Gloucester, going out to meet her ; upon the 
first sight his Majesty took her by the hand and saluted her, with this 
obliging term, Welcome, my life ! The French Court also regarded her 
with much respect and honour, together with her brother, Colonel Lane, 
who accompanied her thither.' 

On the next morning, packing up my diary, drawing utensils, &c, and 
taking a ticket from Walsall, I proceeded by train to Warwick, and imme- 
diately made for Wootton, which is the next place mentioned after Bentley, 
where, you will recollect, Mr. Petre's courage « oozed out at his finger ends,' 
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when he espied a party of troopers in the extreme distance. Here I had 
some little difficulty in making out the exact locality, but through the kind 
assistance of a friend who had thoroughly investigated this part of the 
King's route, and to whom I am greatly indebted for much valuable infor- 
mation in every thing connected with the history of these events, the 
difficulty was soon removed. 

It appears that the King continued his journey to within a mile and a 
half of Stratford, and then seeing a troop of horse, turned round and went 
back to Bearley Cross, four miles from Stratford. Turning to the right 
and ascending a rather steep hill, the road brought them to Bearley village. 
The district here was formerly an open tract of country forming part 
of the forest of Arden, is intersected by a range of hills, and running 
nearly parallel with the high road leading to Stratford. They continued their 
journey along a lane which goes from the village until they came to a spot 
where three roads meet, and then turning sharp to the left for a short 
distance down a lane which is called ' King's Lane/ took shelter under the 
foliage of an oak (blown down about two years since) while a storm was 
passing over them. Leaving the King's Lane and turning again to the 
left, the King took the road which now runs by the residence of the 
Clopton family, in whose possession it had been for five hundred years 
up to that period, and by this nfeans came to Stratford. There can 
be little doubt that the King regarded well the old manor house of 
Clopton, as it would readily recall to his memory the services of one of 
that ancient family, who had held important offices under his father and 
grandfather. Just before entering the town the King says — ' A poor old 
woman that was gleaning in the field came out of her own accord, without 
occasion given her, and said — ' Master, don't you see a troop of horse 
before you ?' However, the troopers, suspecting nothing, let the great 
prize slip out of their hands without taking any notice of him. Passing 
over the old stone bridge which spans the Avon, and which was broken 
down at the time of the battle of Edgehill, I obtained a fine view of 
Stratford church, which contains the mortal remains of Shakespeare. A 
stone on the bridge over the Avon is engraven with this inscription : — * Sir 
Hugh Clopton, Knt. Lord Mayor of London, built this bridge at his own 
expense, temp. Henry II.' 

Continuing my journey through a bleak country, which probably in the 
time I write of was exceedingly wild, I arrived at Long Marston. The 
house, uninhabited, is in the possession of Mr. Tombs, whose ancestors 
lived in it when Charles sought their hospitality. I suspect that some 
parts of the house have been pulled down. The old staircase still remains, 
and there are several good rooms, which were filled with the produce of 
the farm on which it stands; and though last, by no means least, the 
veritable jack still occupies the same position as it did at Charles's visit, 
and is certainly a curious old-fashioned piece of mechanism. I send you 
a sketch of the house and the kitchen. At Campden, six miles farther on, 
I could elicit nothing worth recording, and so proceeded to Cirencester, 
where I was fortunate enough to find out the old inn, which is situated 
on the north side of the market place, a little westward of the Fleece 
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Commercial Inn. At Abbot's Leigh the old Elizabethan house has been 
pulled down and a large mansion erected near its site, which is now in 
the possession of Sir W. Miles, M.P. Here an old block of wood was 
formerly shown upon which the King sat when he turned the spit, and the 
story is, that neglecting to attend to his duties the meat burned, and the 
maid boxed his ears. This will call to your recollection King Alfred and 
the herdsman's wife, who told this great and good king that he was a 
lazy fellow, and would be ready enough to eat her cakes, though he could 
not take the trouble to prevent them from burning. The bowling green 
has been converted into a flower garden. At Castle Cary,.two large 
mounds, covered with grass, in the home grounds of the Manor Farm, 
defended by a deep ditch on the south, and on the N.W. by a wall built 
against the hill side, are all the traces remaining of that ancient fortress. 
The Manor Farm has also replaced the manorial house of the Lords of 
Cary. It is conjectured that when the King came here from Abbot's 
Leigh he slept in the Manor House, then inhabited by Mr. Edward 
Kirton, steward to the Marquis of Hertford. 

' Trent House, the next stage recorded-in the King's journey, is situated 
pn the frontier of Somersetshire, six miles to the west of Sherborne. The 
old parish church, embellished in the best cathedral style by the libe- 
rality of Mr. Turner (of Corpus Christi College), the present rector, as 
well as an old chantry adjoining it, are objects of themselves worth a 
visit ; the former especially, as containing the family monument of the 
Wyndhams, and as connected with this narrative. The mansion itself 
consists of two different parts. The front, commonly selected as a point 
of view, is a heavy structure, erected since the Restoration ; the back part, 
opening into the farm yard, and looking out on a range of massive old 
barns and stabling, contains the important features which the annexed 
view represents. Over the projecting penthouse, into which the kitchen 
door opens, are the windows of the bed chamber which Lady Wyndham 
gave up to the King's use. This room evidently was once connected with 
a smaller apartment in the projecting wing marked by the massive stone 
window, of the shape and size which proves it to have been a hiding 
place, with a double floor. The situation of the latter is shewn by a small 
garret window, now boarded up, which furnished it with light and air; 
and it probably communicated with a large dilapidated brewhouse beneath, 
from which the inquisitive traveller must crawl up to it by a ladder, to 
the great disarrangement of farming utensils and roosting hens, as well 
as peril to his outward man. The kitchen is spacious, and the fire place 
baronial in its dimensions ; and as might be expected, the farmer's wife 
points to the identical spot where his Majesty sat and turned the spit. 
Here, indeed, as in all other probable places, the King seems, like a 
wandering brownie, to have performed the like lowly domestic oflBce, — 
a fact never questioned by the good people all and severally.' I am 
informed that a gold pouncet-box, which had been given to Miss Lane 
by the King on his bidding her farewell at Trent, is still in existence ; and 
also that a cap and knife, presented to Miss Wyndham, is in the posses- 
sion of the Sussex Archaeological Society. It came into the possession 
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f th e _ family through a relative, whose ancestress was a Lady 

of the Bed Chamber in the Court of Charles the Second, and presented 
to Mr. Crofton Croker, at whose death it became the property of the 
society. 

At Charmouth the house still exists, and though greatly modernized, 
retains internally some traces of its original character, while the exterior 
has lost every sign of it. The painted cornice over the window, and 
the massive oaken beam in the veiling of the chamber where Charles 
slept, exhibit unmistakeable traces of the ' olden time. 1 In one of the 
chimneys may still be seen a secret place capable of concealing several 
persons. The Prince of Wales, a short time since, visited this interesting 
spot, and no doubt the scene awakened in the mind of his Royal Highness 
many thoughtful suggestions, especially when he reverted from the mis- 
fortunes of his illustrious ancestor, the crowniess Charles, patiently pacing 
the beach of the ocean, to those sanguinary struggles which there took 
place between the Saxons and Danes under the terrible Saxon chief Cedric. 
At the George Inn at Mere nothing of old date remains but a stone 
staircase in the interior of the house, pointed out by the landlord as King 
Charles's stairs. The journey from Mere to Hele House could then be 
effected by passing over large tracts of open country without touching on a 
single village. Mr. Hughes is decidedly wrong in saying that Hele House 
has been pulled down. It is much reduced in size from its original dimen- 
sions, and is now used by one of the tenants on the estate. It has passed 
through many hands since the time of Mrs. Hyde, and is now in the 
possession of Mr. Loder. I was much pleased with the situation of Hele ; 
the front of the house is rather imposing. The timber is exceedingly fine, 
and there are a few truly noble cedars of Lebanon. From Hele to Stone- 
henge is a pleasant walk. Though Blount is silent upon the King's visit 
to these mysterious monuments of unknown antiquity, the King says in 
his Diary — ' Robin Phelips and I took our horses, and went as far as 
Stonehenge, and there we stayed looking upon the stones for some time, 
and returned back again to Hele (the place where Mrs. Hyde lived) about 
the hour she appointed ; where I went up into the hiding hole, that was 
very convenient and safe, and stayed there ail alone (Robin Phelips then 
going away to Salisbury) some four or five days.' The quaint and amusing 
Wiltshire antiquary of the 17th century, John Aubrey, mentions that he 
had ' the honour and gratification of showing the Cyclopcean monuments 
of Averbury to Charles II. in 1663, when the merry monarch amused 
himself by picking up snail shells.' How drolly the frivolity of mind, 
which was this prince's chief characteristic, peeps out in these small 
matters. We are not informed whether Charles, while beholding the 
immense stones of this huge temple, was led to speculate on the mechanical 
means employed in transporting and raising them ; but we are told that 
he w^led away the time by counting the number, and that it was found 
tfcat the King's arithmetic gave the lie to the fabulous tale that these 
stones cannot be told twice alike.' Perhaps it is needless to tell my 
friend that the remains of this mighty Druidical temple still stand out in 
their solitude, looming through the misty atmosphere, as interesting and 
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apparently as unaltered as when the merry monarch amused himself by 
counting the stones, and quite as marvellous and perhaps more puzzling 
as to their origin than the Pyramids and Sphinxes of Egypt, the Cave 
Temples of India, or the Cyclopcean relics of Greece. The whole of this 
locality is full of interest, and consists of an elevated platform of bare chalk 
downs, covered with short elastic turf, and dotted by sepulchral mounds, 
otulines of camps, and earthworks, all of which attest the struggles between 
the various races which then successively held tnese strongholds, and 
conspire to make a strong impression on the mind of the spectator, as 
they certainly did on mine. Well has the poet Wharton sung — 

' Thou noblest monument of Albion's isle ! 
Whether hy Merlin's aid from Scythia's shore 
To Amber's fatal plain Pendragon bore, 
Huge frame of giant bands, the mighty pile, 
To entomb his Britons slain by Hengist's guile ; 
Or Druid priests, sprinkled with human gore, 
Taught mid thy massy maze their mystic lore : 
Or Danish chiefs, enriched with savage spoil, 
To victory's idol vast, an unhewn shrine, 
Rear'd the rude heap, or on thy hallow'd round 
Bepose the kings of Brutus ; genuine line; 
Or here those kings in solemn state were crown'd : 
Studious to trace thy wondrous origin, 
We muse on many an ancient tale renown'dV 

On the way to Clarendon, strolling along the banks of the Avon, I 
stopped to see the great camp of Old Sarum, exhibiting the finest specimen 
of earthworks existing in this country. It consists of an immense mound, 
more or less artificial, with two ditches or moats of considerable depth aud 
breadth entirely surrounding it, and embracing in extent several acres of 
ground. It appears to have been successively possessed by the ancient 
British, Romans, Saxons, and Danes. Alfred made entrenchments and 
palisades A.D. 872. It was the seat of a national council in 960, when 
Edgar repelled the Danes ; and in 1068 the Conqueror here established 
the principle of the feudal system, at which time it was a stately fortress, 
and held in royal possession. Other councils were held by William Rufus 
in 1096, and by Henry I. in 1116. The site of the old cathedral is still 
to be seen in autumn, when the grass is dried up. Being within the walls 
of the fortress, the canons were exposed to insults from the soldiery, who 
one day expelled them from the town, which gave rise to mutual recrimi- 
nation ; and as the place was represented to the Pope as ' barren, dry, and 
solitary, and exposed to the rage of the winds/ and the church compared 
to * a captive on the hill, where it was built like the ark of God shut up in 
the profane house of Baal,' it was pulled down, and in its stead the present 
magnificent cathedral erected just 600 years ago. Here I had pointed out 
to me the tree under which the two members of Old Sarum were elected 
by their constituency, consisting of some three houses ; but in those good 
and glorious days I believe there were as many as five or six. 

A pleasant walk brought me to Clarendon Park, now in the possession of 
Sir T. Bathurst. It was formerly a royal forest, and the palace (of which 
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little now remains) is supposed to have been built in the reign of John. 
On this spot Henry II. held his courts and councils ; and there, in the 
struggle between the Church and the secular power, the lofty spirit of 
Thomas a Becket was compelled to bend by signing the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, which limited the ecclesiastical authority and asserted the 
supremacy of civil power. It was enlarged by Henry III., disafforested by 
Edward II., and visited by Edward III. Edward VI. gave it to the first 
Earl of Pembroke ; it next passed by Charles II. to Monk, Duke of Albe 
marie ; and thence to the Bathurst family, in whose possession it has 
remained to this day. At Hambledon the house in which Charles slept 
has been pulled down and another erected on its site. A family of the 
name of Stuart, I was told, have lived there since the King's sojourn. The 
hill at Arundel, like the stones at Stonehenge, remains pretty much in 
the same position as when Charles alighted from his horse to walk down 
it. Passing through Houghton, Bramber, and Beeding, Brighton was at 
last reached, and I forthwith paid a visit to the old churchyard. Here I 
was literally in a labyrinth of monuments and grave stones, and edged 
in on all sides by iron railings, which. prevented access to the object of 
my search. Being totally ignorant as to the whereabouts of the worthy 
parish clerk, I amused myself by looking over a sea of houses and 
chimneys upon the sea itself, which was perfectly alive with small craft of 
every description. While I was comparing in my mind this Brighton of 
palaces in Victoria's reign with the Brighton in Charles's time, then a 
miserable fishing hamlet consisting of some two dozen cottages, I hap- 
pened to turn round and saw a highly respectable person admiring the 
same objects as myself. * Pray, sir,' said I, * will you be good enough to 
tell me where the parish clerk lives ?' 9 1 believe I am he' was the reply. 
Then said I — ' Pray, sir, can you point me out Captain Tettersall's tomb ?' 
* This is it,' placing his hand upon a plain tomb close to the door at tha 
east end, and protected by tall iron railings. Begging him to accept my best 
thanks, and congratulating myself on my good fortune, I immediately had 
recourse to pencil and paper and copied the inscription, which runs thus : — 

P. M. S. 

Captain Nicholas Tetters all, 
Through whose prudence, valour, and loyalty Charles II. King of England, 
after he had escaped the sword of the merciless rebels and his forces 
received a fatal overthrow at Worcester, September 3, 1651, was faithfully 
preserved and conveyed into France, departed this life the 26th day of 
July, 1674. 

Within this marble monument doth lie 

Approved faith, honour, and loyalty. 

In this cold clay he hath now ta'en up his station, 

Who once preserved the church, the crowne, the nation, 

When Charles the Great was nothing but a breath, 

This valiant hero stept 'tween him and death. 

Usurper's threats, nor tyrant rebels' frowne, 

Could not affright his duty to the crowne ; 

Which glorious act of his for church and state,. 

Eight princes in one day did gratulate ; 

Professing all to him in debt to bee, 

As all the world are to his memory. 
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Since earth could not reward the worth him given, 
He now receives it from the King of Heaven. 
In the same chest one jewel more you have, 
The partner of his virtues, bed, and grave. 

The George Inn still remains in West-street, but I observed nothing in 
it worthy of especial notice. On my return to London I visited St. 
Giles's Church, and made a sketch of Richard Penderel's tomb. I send 
you the contents of an old engraving, with the following description, 
published in 1756 : — 

' Fidelity and Fortitude fear no Danger. 

• Richard Pendrill, of Hobball Grange, near Brewood, in Staffordshire, 
generally known at Court, in the reign of King Charles the Second, by 
the name of ' Trusty Dick/ having happily preserved his Majesty from the 
fury of those keen hunters after Royal Blood, the Soldiers of Cromwell, 
with his five Brothers, conduct and guard their unfortunate Sovereign 
from his Asylum, the famous Royal Oak, in Boscobel Wood, to Mr. 
"Whitgreave's, of Moseley ; from whence, disguised like a Farmer's Son, 
his hair cut short to his ears, like the Roundheads or Puritans of those 
times, through innumerable dangers and fatigues, he safely arrived in 
France ; and after the Restoration, that the Fidelity and eminent Services 
of ' Trusty Dick' might be transmitted to Posterity, his Majesty settled 
an Annuity of One Hundred Pounds on him and his heirs for ever, and 
gave him a Coat of Arms pertinently exhibiting his own Troubles and the 
Bearer's Merit. 

' Mr. Pendrill, with unbiassed honesty and integrity, lived and died in 
the honourable esteem of all that were friends to the Royal Cause and 
Regal Government, and lies buried in St. Giles's Church in the Fields, 
where a small Monument bears this Inscription : — 

here ujcth 
RICHARD PENDRILL, 
Preserver and Conductor of his Sacred Majesty King Charles the Second 

of Great Britain, 
After his Escape from Worcester Fight, in the year 1651, 
Who died Feb. 8 th - 1671. 

' Hold ! Passenger, here is shrouded in this Hearse 
Unparallel'd Pendrill through the Universe ; 
like when the Eastern Star from Heav'n gave light 
To three lost Kings, so he in such dark Night 
^ To Britain's Monarch, lost hy adverse War, 

On Earth appear'd a second Eastern Star. 
A Pole, A-stern, in her Rebellious Main, 
A Pilot to his Royal Sovereign, 
Now to triumph in Heav'ns Eternal Sphere, 
He's hence advanced for his just Steerage here ^ 
Whilst Albion's Chronicle, with matchless fame, 
Embalms the Story of Great Pendrill's Name.* 
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' His present Majesty, in Memory of such exemplary Merit in low 
life, ordered Mr. Pendrill's Monument to be cleaned up and beautified 
in the year 1739. 

' Thus do the Virtues of the brave and just 
Oe'r Death triumph and flourish in the Dust.' 

There were formerly six Penderels residing in and about Boscobel. 1st* 
William, the eldest, who lived at Boscobel. 2nd, John, who lived at 
Whiteladies. 3rd, Richard, who lived at Hobbal Grange, commonly called 
' Trusty Dick.' 4th, Humphrey, the trusty and humorous miller, who lived 
at the mill of Whiteladies. 5th and 6th, George and Thomas. These 
two were woodmen. The latter fell at the battle of Edgehill. The 
descendants of this right loyal brotherhood still receive pensions allowed 
by Government for the fidelity of their ancestors. 

On my way home into the country I stopped at Oxford, where in years 
past we both spent many happy and not unprofitable days, and wishing 
to renew my acquaintance with our old resources, I made a day's visit to 
the Bodleian Library, where I found in the Sutherland Collection the 
following interesting prints, with a list of which I close my journey : — 

Prints of Charles II. and William Carless: Robur Britannicum: A 
large tree with three crowns and two heads, and the King in a hat. Two 
plates of Boscobel, with the motto — 

' Pursued hy men- 
Preserved by God.' 

Three prints of the Penderels, and also two Views of Boscobel as in the 
year 1796. Two Portraits of John Huddlestone. Bentley Hall. Several 
Portraits of Miss Jane Lane. Lord Wilmot with a falcon. Charles II. 
disclosing himself to Colonel Wyndham's Family. Map of the King's 
Escape. Portrait of Bishop Henchman. A paper entitled ' A Mad 
Designe.' A beautifully coloured view of Hele House. Four Drawings 
of Stonehenge. Plan of Brighton. The following lines on a print of 
the Royal Oak, with the Portrait of William Penderel suspended from a 
bough : — 

* His face you see ; now hriefly hear the rest 
Here well he served his Prince, in fight distressed. 
'Twas he whose little Household did combine 
In pious care to serve the royal line, 
An oak was thought most safe, for what could prove 
More luckie than the sacred tree to Jove. 
See where the hen roost ladder stands, by that 
The Mighty Monarch climbed the boughs of State, 
Where noble Carlos bent his noble knee, 
The last support of fainting Majestie ; 
And Nature's Tapestrie the only shroud 
To shelter that great Prince, with rage pursu'd. 
The nut-hook, reaching up his homely fare, » 
Supplied the want of waiters standing bare : 
While busie wife and children gather wood 
To dress the sheep prepared for better food. 
Thus many oaks defend the British main, 
But one preserved the British Sovereign. 
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Pekdbill ! 

Thy name will shine in history 
Brighter than their's, whose hospitality 
Disguised Deity's hath entertained 
For thine was reall, t' other poets feigned. 

An exact Ground Plot of the City of Worcester in 1651 : Eobur 
Britannicum : with the motto— 

' Arbor honoretur cujus nos umbra tuetur.' 

The King and Oarless consulting in the Oak, with four Parliamentary 
troopers beneath — the first saying ' The price is a thousand pounds the 
second * It makes us hunt like hounds the third * Alive or dead the 
4th 1 No quarter.' 

A Portrait of Ring Charles II. riding before Miss Lane, the Lord 
Wilmot at a distance — 

* Here Majesty is veiTd by splendancy 
Of Mistress Lane, whose constancy 

Did travel much, and undertake much paine, 
With hep father, King Charles his life to gain.' 

Koyal Oak and four troopers, with the following lines — 

* Dodona's fable, truth, my story made 
My glories well obscured in that shade, 
Where none could see me but kind heaven's eye, 
Whose jealous love lock't up the piercing sky ; 
And as a mystery preserved my fate 

To be revealed at a longer date. 

All was a miracle, and Heaven would have 

A parallel the Tree again to save/ 

A Portrait of William Penderel in his 84th year. 



Thus ends a very pleasant excursion through some dozen counties. I 
hope you will not think me an idler on the way, though I fear you may 
justly accuse me of marring some good stories in the telling. 

Yours faithfully, 

* * * * " 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 

Places visited by Charles II. after the battle of Worcester : — Kinver 
Heath, Kidderminster, Stourbridge, Whiteladies, Madeley, Boscobel, 
Moseley Old Hall, Bentley Hall, Wootton, Stratford-upon-Avon, Long 
Marston, Campden, Cirencester, Bristol, Abbot's Leigh, Bruton, Castle 
Cary, . Trent, Charmouth, Bridport, Broadwindsor, Wincanton, Mere, 
Hele, Arundel, Houghton, Bramber, Beeding, Brighton. 
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On the S7th of February, 1857, the girth of the Royal Oak at its base 
was 15 feet ; at four feet from the ground, 11 feet 4 inches ; at five feet, 
10 feet 6£ inches. The lowest bough was 9 feet 8 inches from the 
ground, and the tree from 50 to 55 feet high. 



Wolverhampton : Printed by W. Parks, High Street 
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